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FARM WORE FOR SEPTEMBER. 


“The harvest-men ring Summer out 
With thankful song and joyous shout; 
And, when September comes, they hail 
The Autumn with the flapping flail.” 


The Summer for 1852 has past away, and Au- 
tumn, with its gentle influences, has come to lead 
us quietly and gradually into the embraces of Win- 
ter. If summer has its fierce heats, its sudden 
showers with the lightning’s flash and thunder’s 
roar,—its profusion of flowers and songs of birds, 
autumn has no less its own character, which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other seasons. It has suc- 
ceeded, perhaps, a season of intense heat, causing 
copious evaporation when the usual rains have 
fallen, and giving heavy dews and fogs. The pe- 
culiar feature of autumn is that of tranquillity, but 
interrupted by the September equinoctial and some 
other changes. 

In September, the vegetable tribes have ad- 
vanced through their stages of production and ma- 
turity, and are approaching the verge of old age. 
But still, the earth is clothed in beauty. The fields 
80 lately mown are covered with the liveliest green 
by the young clover, or tinted with their varied 
flowers. The corn looks rank and strong and be- 
gins to beam with gold, while the pastures as- 
sume a cheerful hue, refreshed by the periodical 
rains. 

The woods have exchanged the soft green of 
pring for the more sober shades that indicate ma- 
turity, but maintain their leafy pride and hide in 
their shade the various nuts which they produce. 
The birds which love to be near the habitations 
of men, have mostly left to people other lands and 
cheer the laborers of other fields. Now and then 
the bob-o-link, on russet wing, flits by, or the lark 
springs from the meadow, whistling as he mounts 
to the clouds. 

So autumn has its own peculiar character, and 
these are a few of its foreshadowings. The hur- 
ry and bustle of haying being over, the husband- 


<5 CSSA SSE SUA ASR EES 
glance at his past efforts; then examining the 
standing crops, meditates upon what there is far- 
ther to be done. He brings into view the opera- 
tions of the coming spring, and inquires whether 
this field shall remain in grass or be sowed with 
summer grains ; whether the meadow now luxuri- 
ating in hassocks, hard-hack, skunk-cabbage and 
elecampane shall be browsed another year by the 
cattle, or shall he add a sturdy team, a stout plow 
with a little ‘‘book farming,’’ and make it turn out 
two tons to the acre of good herds-grass and red- 
top next July. In his survey he brings into view 
all the operations of the farm, the orchard, the 
garden, pastures, meadows, hill and plain land 
and swamps. He finds still enough to do—that 
labor is most beneficently diffused over the year, so 
as not to cause too great a pressure of employment 
at any season ; and the perfected crops being gath- 
ered, while waiting for the great Indian corn har- 
yest and the roots and fruits, he turns his atten- 
tion more particularly to the permanent improve- 
ments of the farm, such at first as 
Drarninc.—When the springs are low and lit- 
tle water is flowing from the hills is a good time to 
engage in this most important operation. You will 
plow deep and sub-soil in vain, if the cold water 
trickles from the hills and passes through the bot- 
tom which you have plowed in search of an out- 
let. It will exclude sweet and nutrient vegeta- 
tion. When you contemplate plowing meadows 
and swamps, thorough draining must be the pi- 
oneer, or disappointment will be the result. When 
the drainage is complete, we have only to reiter- 
ate the remarks recently made of applying a suit- 
able team and plow, at first, and there may be 
profit in reclaiming almost any swamp or meadow. 
They are among our best New England lands, be- 
ing composed of the wash of the hills and rich ac- 
cumulations of successive ages, 


Ditching through the lower part of meadows 
does not accomplish the work desired ; the water 
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the ground to be cultivated. In order to do this, 
the ditch must be placed near the base of the 
hill and the water conveyed away along its side, 
leaving the meadow dry and light and open to the 
influences of the sun and air. Then there will be 
success—good crops and cheerful hearts. 

Sanpy on Gravetty Knouis.—There are such 
places on most farms that have become unpro- 
ductive. If they throw up vegetation in spring, a 
few hot suns cut it down, and thus labor and crop 
are lost. These are the places for the application 
of meadow mud. It supplies the humus, or vege- 
table matter which is lacking, and this, with the 
addition of compost, brings them up to fertility 
and profit. Itis but carrying back to them the 
soil which they have gradually lost. 

Buastinc Rocxs.—Since our plows are of more 
delicate construction, and the introduction of 
horse-rakes, large stones in the midst of the field 
are found to be serious interruptions to clean and 
pleasant husbandry. Any one apt with tools may 
‘drill and blew.’’ But there are certain esson- 
tials to be observed, or you ‘‘drill and blow”’ at a 
loss. The first important labor is to separate the 
rock completely from the surrounding earth and 
leave it free to expand when the powder presses 
upon its centre. This is often omitted by those 
engaged in the business. After the hole is charged, 
cover the whole with moist earth and place as 
much weight upon it as can be conveniently done; 
this helps to prevent the charge blowing out, 
causes an instant’s resistance, and in that instant 
the sides of the rock yield to the pressure within. 
There are appropriate times in September for this 
work. 

Manure Hears are the gold mines of the far- 
mer. Pile up the meadow mud before the au- 
tumnal rains prevent your getting it. Throw it 
into large heaps in convenient places, and let the 
air and frost work upon it. Cover the surface of 
the barn-yard with it; mix with green manure for 
top dressing or spring use. Lay up a stock for 
winter use, under cover if convenient. 

Winter Rre.—This is a wholesome and econom- 
ical grain. Sow early in the month, if you did 
not get the crop in in August. 

Currine Corn Statxs.—We have no doubt but 
that cutting off the tops of the corn stalks some- 
what injures the crop of corn ; but after all, what 
is gained in getting better fodder, and in harvest- 
ing it more conveniently, will compensate for the 
loss in the grain. There is no better fodder, in 
our opinion, than corn tops. At the south, some 
persons practice stripping the leaves from the 
stalks and tying them in small bundles, which sell 
for one to two cents a bundle. After the tops are 
cut they should be laid loosely among the hills and 
kept from the ground until partially dried, when 
they may be tied up in small bundles and shocked. 
After standing a week or two in this condition, 


they ought to be laid away in such a manner in 
the barn as to allow a free passage of air through 
them, to prevent moulding. 

Roors.—These must be looked after in season ,— 
the potatoes, carrots, beets, ruta bagas, turnips, 
&e. Beans are to be gathered; squashes pre- 
served from frost ; early apples collected, and nu- 
merous other small matters attended to. 

Prouninc.—This is an operation which we think 
should be performed in autumn; but as we have 
extended our remarks upon September work as 
far as we have room, we shall speak of this sub- 
ject another week. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MERINO SHEEP. ; 


Messrs. Eprrors :—As a matter of record, I for- 
ward you the number and amount of shipments of 
Merino sheep purchased by me in France, and 
shipped at Havre for New York : 


May, 1851....Per steamer Franklin 
" “ ,..-Per ship Havre 
.++-Per ship Samuel M. Fox 
.-+-Per ship Carioca 
-++-Per ship George Hurlburt 
-++-Per ship Seine 
“ ..+-Per ship Gulena 


“ 


April, 1852....Per ship Princeton 
ed “ ....Per steamer Franklin 


“ ...-Per steamer Humbolt 


May, 


Tn all 583. Of this number 527 were ewes, the 
balance rams purchased of Mons. Gilbert & Cug- 
not, except two from the government flock at Ram- 
bouillet and one from M. Guerin. Fifteendied on 
the passage, most of which cost me 500 francs per 
head in France. The average cost of aay Wj 
tion, including feed and fixings, is $26 per head. 
Insurance at sea (not by natural death or starva- 
tion) is $10 on the $100. To purchase and shi 
a small lot of sheep, the expense would be muc 


more per head. 
There are three private flocks in France of Ping 
ock, 
r in size and 


Merinos, descendants from the government 
which will average one-fourth 

heft of fleece than the flock at Rambouillet. At 
Rambouillet, twelve old ewes were slaughtered this 
year, but none were sold from that flock, last year 
or this, as they wished to increase the number of 
ewes. 

Hon. Wituiam C. Rives, our minister at Paris, 
is industriously collecting facts, and about publish- 
ing a history of the Agriculture of France, embra- 
cing all the valuable information in re to thee 
rearing of live stock, and where the best breeds 
may be found, which will be of great value to the 
agriculturists of the United States; to whom I 
would refer every person seeking information rela- 
ting to the above subjects. 


Sotomon W. Jewerr. 
Middlebury, Vi:, Aug. 10, 1852. 


Remarks.—We know Mr. Rives well, and can 


endorse Mr. Jewert’s recommendation. We are 
happy to hear that he is engaged in collecting ma- 
terials upon the Agriculture of France. 
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MR. MECHI’S MODEL FARM. 


Yesterday a large of agriculturists and 
others assembled at Tiptree Hall, in pursuance of 
an invitation to examine the crops on Mr. Mechi’s 
model farm—the new system of irrigation lately 
adopted by him—and the trial of some agricultural 
machinery. Amongst the company present, num- 
bering about 250 gentlemen, we noticed the Rt. 
Hon. the Earl of Fortescue, the Right Hon. Vis- 
count Ebrington, his Excellency the American 
Minister, Baron Bentinck, the Netherlands Minis- 
ter, Col. T. B. Lawrence, Le Viscomte Curzay ; 
the Hon. J. L. White, Commissioner from the 
United States; Mr. H. S. Rough, do.; Colonel 
Childs, United States ; Sir J. Duke, M.P.; Sir T. 
Tanard, Major Skinner, Mr. E. Chadwick, Mr. 
Raymond [Barker, Mr. Fisher Hobbs, Mr. Mark 
Phillips, &., &c., 

The company arrived about 11 o’clock, and 
having partaken of refreshment, proceeded to view 
Mr. Mechi’s farm, which extends over 172 acres 
of ground, which, 10 years since, was a barren 
waste. About one-half of this ground now bears 
a luxuriant wheat crop, the remainder being oc- 
cupied with clover, mangel, cabbage, swedes, &c., 
all bearing testimony to the excellence of the 
management. The company was first condueted 
through the wheat fields, in which Mr. Mechi ex- 
ae « and showed by practical experiment, how) 
1¢ throws liquid manure over the land by means 
of steam-power and a small hose, invented by 
Messrs. Burgess and Lee. This manure, the re- 
fuse of the house and the farm, is collected in a 
tank, and kept in constant agitation by means of 
compressed air. It is then mixed with water, and 
distributed over the farm from various standards 
by hose, as occasion may require, Mr. Mechi main- 
taining that it tends to materially improve the 
crops, as the se or manure, being delivered on 
the land in a liquid state, immediately sinks into 
it, and, from ‘chemical affinity,’’ combines with 
the earth. The length of each hose, from the 
standards of which we have spoken, is about 200 
feet, and the manure is thrown in a shower a dis- 
tance of about 60 feet more. Mr. Mechi stated 
that though applying this liquid manure to his 
gardening operations, he had not done so to his 
wheat until some of it was accidentally allowed to 
run over a portion of the land, and the effect in 
improving the value of the crop was so instanta- 
neous and undeniable, that he determined to ap- 
ply it throughout, and the result was, that his 
wheat, which before was extremely backward, had 
at once sprung into a magnificent crop. The 
quantity of wheat sown was about five pecks to 
the acre, of which nearly two-thirds was supposed 
to have been destroyed by the wireworm, yet it 
was expected to produce, at an average, about five 
quarters 8; acre. The reaping machines of 
Messrs. M’Cormick ‘and Mr. Hussey, as manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Crosshill and Mr. Garrett, were 
then tried, and all of them cut the wheat with the 
utmost expedition and regularity, but that of Mr. 
Crosshill appeared to us to be the most valuable, 
from the manner in which the corn, when reaped, 
was laid in heaps for the laborers to form into 
sheaves. A trial of Mr. Hussey’s machine, as 
manufactured by Mr. Garrett, having been also 
made on the clover, which it cut equally well, Mr. 
Mechi took the company over his clover, mangel, 


were in excellent order—the 
havi tse treated ee ; 
—an ost explained t 

to thin the swedes and cabbages, 
the remaining crop room and nourishment to grow 
to a greater size. Mr. Mechi contends that, 
the system adopted upon his farm, the whole of 
the filth and garbage of London and other larg 
towns might be immediately rendered valuable 
manuring the adjacent, country districts, 
affording an advan to both, to the one by 
cleansing, and to the other by fertilizing. 

The fields having been mye og generally 
approved, the wey visited the farm buildings, 
the form and nature of which are so well known to 
our readers from oF — in the Great Exhibi- 
tion of last year. e stock appeared generally in 
good condigon, but the caliie’ eoved to be ill at 
ease in standing on the flooring with the intersti- 
ces between the laths; and we cannot help 
imagining that the pain in which they seem to be 
must prove detrimental to the value of the meat. 
The company having been thus occupied, and 
apparently highly pleased, for about three hours, 
returned to the house, where a very excellent cold 
collation was served. On the removal of the cloth 
the chairman (Mr. Mechi) gave the usual loyal 
and patriotic toasts, which were responded to with 
the utmost enthusiasm. 

Mr. Lennarp, late M.P. fur Muldon, then, at 
the request of the chairman, pro ‘Success to 
Agriculture, British and Foreign,’’ combining with 
it the names of Mr. Abbott Lawrence and 
Bentinck, the representatives of two nations both 
distinguished for their agriculture. He had a 
great regard for America, notwithstanding she was 
still in the imo | clothes of Protection, which 
the mother country had, in his opinion, long since 
wisely thrown off. 


Mr. Lawrence returned thanks, and expressed 
the great gratification he felt at being present at 
that meeting, as he had also last week at the Roy- 
al Agricultural Society at Lewis. America was 
naturally proud of her connection with England, 
and should the time ever arise when the mother 
country was oppressed by fear or otherwise, she 
right rely upon the assistance of her daughter. 
Mr. Lennard had spoken of America as being in 
the swaddling clothes of Protection; and tho 
he did not wish to take any part in politics, he 
inight be allowed to state that, before she had 
worn the garment one-half or one-quarter the time 
that it had been worn by England, and found her- 
self in a position to supply the world here with 
agricultural produce or manufactures, she would 
throw it off. (Cheers and laughter.) He was 
glad to see himself surrounded on that occasion by 
so many distinguished individuals, and especially 
by two of his own countrymen, the Hon. J. L. 
White, who had formerly represented, in Con 5 
one of the largest ore districts in the Union, 
and Col. Childs, who had lately surveyed a line of 
communication, by canal, between the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans. The plans of that canal had 
been submitted to two celebrated American en- 
gineers, who had reported in its favor, and since 
the arrival in this country of bis hon. friend, and 
Mr. Rough, as commissioners from the United 
States, the plans. had also been submitted by the 
government to two English engineers of eminence, 








cabbage, and swede fields, the whole of which 


who, likewise, he was happy to state, had, on 
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last, confirmed the of the Ameri- 

can engineers. (Cheers.) He might be told that 
that had nothing to do with agriculture, but he 
contended that it must add materially to the com- 
merce of thecountry, and that the interest of com- 
merce and agriculture were pug aps. ta pe 
(Cheers.) He was happy to be enabled to ac- 
knowledge the compliment which had been paid 
not only to the country of which he was a repre- 
sentative, but to that of his honorable colleague, 
Baron Bentinck, nearly one-half of Holland having 
having been reclaimed from the sea.~-He was also 
delighted at being enable to express the gratifica- 
tion he had felt at the proceedings of the day, 
and, as had been truly said, that the man who 
caused two blades of grass to grow where one 
had only grown before, he was a banefactor to his 
country, it — be truly said that Mr. Mechi 
was a great ae ic benefactor, and he was assured 
that England, with her 44,000 or 45,000 square 
miles of territory, might easily double the produce 
of her land if she adopted this system of Mr. Mechi. 
Sir James Doxz, M. P., proposed ‘‘The Royal 
Agricultural Society,’’ feeling the greatest gratifi- 
cation in doing so, from his knowledge of the good 
it had conferred on the agricultural body. He 
was proud to know that a citizen of London had, 
by his enterprise, shown the agriculturists what 
might be done by science to improve the land, and 
he trusted that both that gentleman and the agricul- 
tural body would reap the advantage of his exer- 
tions. He believed that the recent changes in the 
commercial policy of the country had benefited 
other branches of the community, at the expense 
of the agricultural body ; but he hoped the agri- 
cultural interest was about to revive and partake 


of the general prosperity. In conclusion he begged 


to propose this toast, combining with it the names 
of Mr. Raymond Barker and Mr. Fisher Hobbs. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. Raymonp Barker having acknowledged the 
toast, 

Viscount Esrincron stated that he had been re- 
quested to propose the toast of ‘‘Sanatory Reform,”’ 
and he did so with great pleasure, as their worth 
host had that day shewn them how intimately it 
was connected with agriculture. It was deepl 
to be regretted that the refuse of towns was al 
lowed to poison the air, and spread disease and 
contamination abroad, when, by proper manage- 
ment, it might be made to fertilize apd improve 
the land. The Agricultural Society of England 
had offered a prize of £1000 for the discovery of a 
manure as a substitute for guano, and here the 
were allowing one of the most valuable of fertiliz- 
ing agents to be wasted for want of proper man- 
agement. The noble lord then went on to contend 
that the sanatory improvement of London had 
been thwarted by a jealousy of what was called 
centralization, and an outcry for local government. 
That local government had hitherto only led to 
there being half a dozen or more of wards who 
were always in litigation one with another; and 
what he wanted to see was consolidation, not cen- 
tralization, without which no really useful meas- 
ure could be carried, as at present there were 
2,500,000 ae in London, who would neither 
govern themselves nor allow others to govern them. 
(Cheers. ) 

Alderman Crapwick acknowled the toast, 
and entered into a variety of details to show the 





_ but. the health ve nae 

The Earl of Forrsscur the health of the 
chairman, who, he felt, in the words of Mr. Law- 
rence, might justly be described as one of the 
greatest benefactors to this country, he having 
not only caused two blades of grass to grow 
where one had grown before, but upon land which, 

revious to his taking it, was a perfect waste. No 
Petter exemplification of the benefits Mr. Mechi 
had conferred on the district could be had than 
the one he received that morning from the driver 
of the carriage in which he came over with his 
friend Mr. Mark Phillips from the railway station. 
He (the Earl of Fortescue) having remarked to 
his friend how well the crops looked as they passed 
along, the driver of the carriage said, ‘‘Ah, sir, it 
is all owing to that Mr. Mechi. When he first 
came here the farmers laughed at him, but now 
they are obliged to improve their farming lest 
somebody should laugh at them.’’ (Cheers. 

The toast was drunk with loud applause. 

Mr. Mecur returned thanks for the flattering 
compliment paid him, though he felt he had done 
nothing more than perform his duty. He had 
been met with prejudices—a prejudice which was 
a bar to all improvement, but he felt assured that 
the time must come when the farmers would be 
compelled to improve their system of cultivation. 
He had lately been down to Lewes, and had been 
struck with the poverty of the land between Lon- 
don ‘and Lewes, through which the railway ran. 
He had heard at the exhibition a great deal about 
the fat stock, but he had heard nothing of the lean 
lands, which, in order to render them valuable, must 
be farmed like those of Norfolk. If the farmers 
brought to the exercise of their business more en- 
ergy, more capital, more skill, and less of preju- 
dice, they might depend upon it, it would be great- 
ly to their advantage in a sanatory point of view. 
London, which stood on a clay basin, surrounded 
by chalk hills, would be greatly benefited by effi- 
cient draining, whilst the yar might be made 
advantageous to the gf is land had been 
drained on the plan of Mr. Fowler, which rendered 
any large excavations unnecessary, his drain-pipes 
being forced through the land by the aid of ma- 
chinery, and a knife connected with the pipes, 
which, though it cut the land, left scarcely any 
mark behind it, a plan which might be generally 
adopted with advantage. He had no doubt that 
within 100 years the system of high farming would 
become general, and, by the sprteeies of science, 
increase the returns from the land. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Mechi then went on to advocate a general sys- 
tem of education, as laborers, at present, when 
brought into connection with machinery and steam- 

wer, from the want of education, did not know 

ow to apply it. (Cheers.) 

The health of the foreign visitors were then 
drunk, the toast being acknowledged by the Hon. 
J. L. Wurrs, in a most humorous speech, in the 
course of which he pledged himself as an Ameri- 
can, and, knowing the feelings of the American 
people, that the natives of the United States looked 
on England with the utmost reverence, as the land 
of their forefathers, and should anything ever oc- . 
eur to place her liberty in danger, she would onl 
have to hint that assistance might be required, 
when 500,000 rifles and 500,000 stalwart arms 
would be ready for her protection. 
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It being now eight o’clock, the company sepa- 
rated, a large returning to town by special 
train on the esters, Counties’ ladlereyi-c- Leadon 
Morning Post. 


BATHING---THE SKIN. 

Many apologies are made by persons for a neg- 
lect of habitual bathing—some urge a want of 
time, others a”want of inclination, and a half belief 
that it is unimportant, but by far the largest num- 
ber, a want of convenience for the operation. It 
has become fashionable to add the boilers, pipes, 
pumps, and rooms to most new houses for the ac- 
cammodation of bathing. It is generally a some- 
what ‘expensive attachment, but is all very well 
for those who can afford to do it without cutting 
off other conveniences, or embarrassing other of 
their affairs. A bowl of soft water, a little soap, 
and a couple of towels, after all, is all that is really 
necessary. A small room is pleasant and conve- 
nient, and may be found in most dwellings without 
expense particularly for it. In the Farmer and 
Mechanic, published by Messrs. Parker & BrpweELt, 
New York, we always find sound and useful in- 
struction, and among many other good things, 





what follows, in relation to the functions of the] 


skin : 

‘*A knowledge of the various and important of- 
fices performed by the skin, in the animal economy, 
must quicken our attention to bathing, as the best 
means by which health may be preserved without 
disturbance or interruption. There are three sub- 
stances passing from the skin constantly: Ist, an 
oil exudes for the benefit of the skin itself; 2d, the 


perspiration, or water portion of the blood, evap- 7 


orated from the surface to cool the body; 3d, ex- 
creted substances of varying character, very inju- 
rious to health if not carried off. These substan- 
ces are very liable by drying to form a gum or 
glazing upon the surface of the skin, which closes 
the millions of pores, damages the nervous system, 
and throws the excretions back upon the lungs. 
By bathing all these impurities are removed and 
the skin rendered soft and readily adapted to pre- 
serve the proper adjustment between the secretions 
and exhalations ; and more especially assist the 
respiratory functions of the human body.” __ 
Now, kind reader, that thou seest what impor- 


tant duties the skin has to perform, in order to|land 


keep thee elastic and in health, wilt thou not at- 
tend to its demands, and straightway go and 
bathe, and do it habitually? 


A New Lawr.—The lamp to which we alluded 
a few weeks since was invented and has been pa- 
tented, by Dr. Cartes Stepnor, of Lancaster, 
Mass. We know nothing of it beyond what was 
stated in the paragraph published. This para- 
graph is written to answer inquiries in relation 
to it. 








t= Some time since we published a table giving 
the time of gestation of certain animals, in which 
a typographical error of the figure 8 was inserted 





instead of the figure 9, making the time of gesta- 


tion of the cow eight months instead of nines The 
error was so obvious that we did not deem it wor- 
thy an erratum. But, it seems that one of our 
neighbors, who is something of an old Buck him- 
self, is in serious doubts whether it is eight or nine 
months, so we state decidedly, that, ever since it 
has been found there are calves who go on two legs 
as well as on four, the cow does go with young 
about nine months, more or less. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DRY WEATHER: 


—or— 
SOLEMN WORDS ON A SOLEMN SUBJEOT. 
BY J. G. HOYT. 

My Dear Brown :—What shall we dot The 
Scripture—‘the heaven that is over thy head shall 
be brass and the earth that is under thee shall be 
iron ; the Lord shall make the rain of thy land 
powder and dust’’—is finding its fulfillment among 
us, Gentiles, in the southern district of New Hamp- 
shire. Such a drought, as is now withering ev- 
ery green thing before it, has never been known in 
this region even by the father of *‘the oldest in- 
habitant.”” Dame Partington might now “mop 
up”’ almost any of our rivers, whatever may have 
been said about her attempts on the Atlantic 
Ocean. The noise of wheels and saws has ceased ; 
‘‘the sound of the grindersis low;”’ mill-ponds have 
evaporated and left their fish as dry as smoked her- 
rings. Not a few treés on light land, transplant- 
ed this spring without mulching, have been sea- 
soned for some time as thoroughly as last year’s 
bean-poles ; and in others, which maintain a sem- 
blance of life, the sap circulates just about as brisk- 
ly as the blood in Palmer’s wooden legs. The fo- 
liage on many large and old trees even is begin- 
ning to droop and grow yellow. Potatoes will 
not, as a general thing, be able to rot, for the sim- 
ple reason that the tops have not had for several 
weeks sufficient strength to stand up long enough 
to be ‘‘struck’’ down, and the tubers are too small 
to be worthy of the notice of a respectable epidem- 
ic. The cornin many places is ruined ‘‘past a’ 
remead,’’ as in the severity of the t the 
tassel was killed before it could ope pollen 
enough to impregnate the silks ; and each i 
ular silk, as you know, is a kind of Fallopian tube 
leading to the ovum of a kernel. There may be 
cobs, therefore, but precious little corn on dry 


With the exception of an abortive effort to storm 
a week or two ago, we have had nothin but ‘a 
hot and copper sky since the equinoctial rains. 
The manure, which some of our farmers were un- 
wise enough to put in their potato-hills, has not 
been wet this year, and to all human appearance 
is not likely to be wet very soon. The earth and 
atmosphere have become so dry and hot, that it is 
a matter of some doubt with me, whether, in ac- 
cordance with the established laws of nature, it 
can rain now. Red hot iron, itis well known, 
eannot easily be wet by endeavoring to s e it, 
because the water is at once converted into vapor 
and scattered to the winds. It never rains on 
the great African Deserts, because the clouds no 
sooner come within speaking distance than they 
are dissipated and dissolved “‘into thin air’’ by 
the heat, which is always rising from the burning 
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sinds. It is on this ome prneinie that I am get- 
ting to be skeptical as to t FP yw gr of its rain- 
ing any more on our hed and blistered fields. 
At any rate, I should like to see it try, even 
— the result should prove the destruction of 
my theory of Natural Philosophy. 

Lrode off yesterday with a fmend into some of 
the neighboring towns, but the dust both followed 
us.and went before. Whatever else may be said 
of nature, it is certain we could not‘‘see anythin 
green’’ in her. The cry came up to us from a 
sides, like a Round,— 

“Fire! fire ! pour on water.” 


Kensington, one of the best farming towns in 
the State, looked like the old Atna-scorched Em- 
jes, ‘‘all blossomed out with diisters,” as 
enippus hath it. The hills were all ‘done 
brown,’’ and the valleys were rps ws a mack- 
erel on a gridiron or the eye of ol adi ns 
with the hot stake in it. The cattle were hunting 
for grass with doubtful success in frog-forsaken 
marshes and in the channels of defunct rivers.— 
We noticed a Devon bull, gnawing a hassock in a 
swamp, whose bright red color was bleached out 
by the sun into a dirty yellow; and not far off an 
old mare, standing in the shade of a oy rock, 
whose original glossy black had in the glaring 
light faded into a kind of dingy olive brown. 

The apple trees, however, are an exception to 
the general rule of desolation and barrenness.— 
Baldwins are abundant, and Rhode Island Green- 
ings are by no means ‘‘slow.’’ The extensive nur- 
sery of Mr. William Hall, one of the most intelli- 

ent and gentlemanly nurserymen in New Eng- 
and, has been sending out into all this region for 
quite a number of years great quantities of the 
choicest fruit-trees of every kind and variety ; and 
they are now speaking well both for their origin 
and their cultivation. Mr. Hall himself has an 
acre of land which he purchased some eleven years 
ago for $75. One-half of this acre is covered with 
an orchard, which he set out and grafted, and from 
which he will undoubtedly gather this fall, be- 
sides a good many bushels of the Summer Rose 
and Early Harvest, not less than 100 barrels of 
winter apples selected for the market. These will 
probably be worth on the tree $1.50 barrel, or 
$150.00 in all—a pretty fair dividend on the first 
cost. It requires Dat ittle mathematics to see, 
that 200 per cent. is some better than even ‘‘one 
per cent. a month.’”’ It should be remembered, 
to, that these trees have not yet developed half 
their capabilities. 

The greenest farm we saw on our route, was 
one in Bradford, which took last year, I think, 
the first prize in Essex County. It is owned and 
managed by Mr. Wm. F. Porter, who is manifestly 
‘*up and dressed”’ and takes the ‘‘morning papers.’’ 
His barn is a model initself and in all itsappenda- 

es. A man who has any intention of erecting a 

uilding of this sort, An | be warranted in goin 
as far to see this barn as Hume said he woul 
go to hear Whitefield preach—a distance, between 
you and me, which I do not now exactly recollect. 

By the way, this same old town of Bradford is 
beginning to exhibit a good deal of taste, not on- 
ly in its barns, but also in its houses and grounds. 
The residence of Dr. Coggswell, and two mansions 
recently erected, one in the style of the Elizabeth- 
an age, are very good specimens of architectural 





beanty and convenience. We looked at them 


ny tara ua edt ight of him, the ar- 
tist, the scholar, the man of ted and elegant 
taste, who has done so much to humanize our un- 
couth homes, and who has recently been ‘‘snatched 
from a sphere of high and beautiful utility.” Poor 
Downie! killed, ruthlessly, wickedly killed in 
his prime, he has yet left behind him something 
more than 

“A solitary shriek—the bubbiffig cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony.” 

The monuments of his genius and industry are 
scattered all over the land, from the national Capitol 
to the humblest poor man’s home. Not an ele- 
gant edifice rises by the way-side, not a country- 
house smiles through the trees in the green fields, 
which does not suggest the author of ‘Rural Cot- 
tages and Cottage Villas.’’ Not ashade treeshel- 
ters the children on our lawns orspreads grace and 
health about our dwellings, which does not in evy- 
ery waving branch speak of him whose life was 
animated with the one “‘wish to inspire all per- 
sons with a love of beautiful forms and a desire to 
assemble them around their daily walks of life.” 
Not a fruit tree bends under its ‘rich, bloom-dust- 
ed, melting’”’ burthen, which is not t with 
the memory of Downing. Not a en or an 


orchard, which is not as intimately associated with 
his name and fame as Kenilworth Castle is with 
Walter Scott, or as the brook of Avon is with 
Shakspeare. A beautiful immortality even in this 
world! How truly in his last moment might he 
have po oe to himself the confident lan- 
guage of Horaee— 


“Non omnis moriar; multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam.” 


“T shall not all die; over no small part of me death shall 
have no power.” 


Tn an ancient-looking grave-yard in Bradford, 
among other notable things we found a row of six 
tomb-stones standing in memory of six of the sev- 
en wives of the late fion. Nathaniel Kimball. The 
first wife, Betsey, died Nov. 25, 1790, aged 84 
years ; the second, Martha, died May 12, 1799, 
aged 32; the third, Huldah, died Sept. 8, 1801, 
aged 24; the fourth, Clarissa, died Nov. 14, 1803, 
aged 36; the fifth, Martha B., died July 27, 1804, 
aged 25; the sixth, Mary, died March 3, 1808, 
aged 27. The last wife, whose name is not yet 
written in marble, proved too much for the discon- 
solate husband, and so he died at the early age of 
56, probably of blighted hopes anda broken heart. 
He is represented as a person of some distinction 
in the political world, a good butcher by profession 
and an exceedingly agreeable and industrious man. 
This last trait of character is sufficiently obvious, 
perhaps, from the prompt and business-like way in 
which he despatched so long and formidable a list 
of wives. Very few men have had the melancholy 
privilege of following to their graves six wives in 
seventeen years; fewer haye been ‘‘én at the 
death’’ of four in five years ; and fewer still have 
turfed over two in eight months and thirteen days! 


“Thrift, thrift, Horatio ; the funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.” 


But as my meditations among the tombs are 
taking an unfavorable turn, I will leave the old 
grave-yard and my grey goose quill at the same 
ime. ours truly, J. G. H. 

Exeter, August 19, 1852. 
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NECESSITY FOR PURE AIR. 

Dr. Southwood Smith says, ‘‘that when we in- 
spire air, it goes to the lungs loaded with oxygen ; 
but when we expire it, it returns loaded with car- 
bonic acid.’’ Carbonic acid being heavier than 
common air, does not pass off readily, but settles at 


the bottom of our rooms, churches, &¢., where we|% 


are quite likely to breathe it over again unless there 
is opportunity for a free current of air through the 
apartment. Carbonic acid, this breath that we 
expire, and which also comes from other sources, 
is the gas that settles in the bottom of wells, 
vaults and cellars, and sometimes destroys life 
when persons descend into them. A case has 
just occurred where three men were suffocated in 
this gas in attempting to clean out a well. As 
flame is not supported in this gas, nothing is easi- 
er than to ascertain whether the well is foul, by 
lowering a lighted candle or alamp to the bottom. 
If it continues to burn freely, there will be no 
risk from foul air in descending, but if it burns 
languidly or is extinguished, it will be unsafe to go 
down. In the latter case, drop quick lime into the 
well and pour over it water from the watering pot. 
On lowering the candle again, after a few min- 
utes have elapsed, it will be found that it will 
burn, and the danger of descending obviated. 

The collection of this acid, then, is by the unvary- 
ing law of gravitation,—and we must ever have it 
with us in confined situations. How important it 
becomes to have all our apartments well ventilated, 
and to drink in at each inspiration the life-giving 
air, with all its parts justly attempered by the 
great chemist who rules it at his will ! 





For the New England Farmer. 
EARLY KENT PEAS---ASPARAGUS. 


A writer in a former number of the Farmer 
expresses the opinion that the Early Kent does not 
require brush torun upon. It is elsewhere declared 
in your journal that this is the best early pea gen- 
erally cultivated in the vicinity of Boston. I be- 
lieve the seedsman of Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse, Ma- 
son & Co. is responsible for that opinion. I planted 
this season ten square rods of early peas, say six 
rods to Early Junes and four to Early Kent. The 
spot was a hill-side, sloping to the south-east, a 
rich gravelly loam for surface soil, and yellow loam 
for sub-soil. It was cropped the year before with 
peas, celery, melons, squashes and turnips. The 

tter were manured with superphosphate of lime 
(bones dissolved in sulphuric acid.) The ground 
was thoroughly spaded and manured in March, and 
the last of the month the peas were sowed. They 
were all brushed except a single row of the Early 
Kents. The seed was procured of the above seeds- 
man, and gave a growth of vines five or six feet ; 
nearly as large as the early Junes. Whether so 
stout vines require brushing hardly admits of a 

uestion. The row that went without brush fell 
at, and as the under side was cut off from air 
and sunshine in a good measure, the could 


not 
ment [ could form. I 
yield of the two kinds, but the whole 


-were three or four days earlier than 


Es Sunes, tue the pods were a little larger, but 


quite so numerous, to the best judg- 
I did not teat the comparative 
17 


of the 10 square rods was 17 bushels, which sold 
readily at one dollar and a half a bushel. This 
ives $408 for one acre, and clears the ground in 

Can our farmers, who 
tter than to plant a pea 


time for a second crop. 
live near a market, do 
patch ? 

Asparagus a Marine Plant.—I see a Lancaster 
friend has started a new inquiry entirely. One 
might suppose that the enormous quantity of salt 
which this plant will appropriate, were pretty good 
evidence of its marine origin. But there is nothi 
like facts to establish a theory. If Mr. Siedho 
will give us a call, we will show him oceular de- 
monstration that it grows wild by the sea. Some 
ten years ago, in came Sree Island, in going 
from Greenport to Sag Harbor, L. I., I remember 
to have found this plant in the edge of a marsh. 
A neighbor of mine affirms that it grew all about 
the shores of Mason’s Island, in the mouth of 
Mystic River, and that he could pick enough of it 
for a dinner in a half hour. Others affirm that it 
grows wild near the marshy shore of Quanituc, 
and that it may also be found in similar situations 
in Oxicoset, in this town. 

As to its location on the high lands in Germany, 
it is perhaps to be accounted for in the same way 
that we account for clam shells and other marine 
deposits on similar hills and mountains. The - 
lifting of a clam bank by any force within 
earth, would be likely to take along the neighbor- 
ing asparagus bed with it. W. Ouirr. 
Stonington, Ct., Aug. 4th, 1852. 


Remarxs.—The Encyclopedia Americana says that 
asparagus grows wild on the pebbly beach near 
Weymouth, England, and in the island of Angle- 
sea; but its stem in these situations is not usually 
thicker than a goose quill, and its whole height 
does not exceed a few inches. A lady informs us 
that she has seen it growing on the shores of Long 
Island, and that it is gathered from localities in 
that region, and soldin the New York market. 
When-Mr. Stepnor rambles with you along pleasant 
places on the seashore, ‘‘may we be there to see,”’ 
and hear, also! Our heart vibrates towards each, 
and longs for a fuller and freer communion. 








For the New England Farmer. 
APHIS AND ANTS. 


As the operations of these insects upon my trees 
have caused me considerable trouble and anxiety, 
the article in relation to them, in the Farmer, of 
July 24th, was to me very interesting. _ should 
like-to know the opinions of the ,» and of 
Prof. Harris on the Theory of “‘Huber,”’ alluded 
to in the following article, published in the Albany 
Cultivator, for March, 1844. 

‘‘ Apuis or THE Currey T'Ree.—Huber, in his-ac- 
count of the ants of Switzerland, there are 
some species which obtain their principal food 
from the honey-like substance that is excreted by 





not mature as perfectly as if they had enjoyed these 
favors. I shall not need to try the experiment 


the aphis—that the ants watch, tend, and keep the 
aphis for its honey, as men do cows for their milk. 
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[hws not, by any direct observation of my own, 
been +i: to verify this fact im reference to our 
America: ants. Mrs. Darling, on one. occasion, 
had the good fortune, on raising a flat stone in 
the spring, to see the ants pick up and off the 
a hides, which had been housed for the winter in 
the same habitation. I have no doubt, therefore, 
but that our ants are, as Huber expresses it, a 
‘pastoral people,’ as well as those of Switzerland. 
t is quite probable that the aphis of the cherry 
tree, in particular, is domiciled with the ants in the 
winter, and in the spring as soon as the leaves are’ 
unfolded, is carried by the ants to the trees, 
where it finds pasture Or the summer. It rather 
confirms the supposition, that when the cherry 
aphis first makes its appearance in spring, It 1s on 
leaves very near the ground. I have had occasion 
to turn this fact to account, im preserving my 
young cherry trees from this destructive insect. 
. +. Peach trees which have been tarred in the 
spring for protection against the borer or peach 
worm, are never infested with the aphis—I sup- 
pose because the ants cannot carry the aphides up 
the trees over the tar —Noyes Darling.”’ 
In your own remarks, Mr. Editor, in reply to the 
inquiry of ‘Mount Grace,’’ or in the remarks of 
Prof. Harris upon the subject, I see nothing at 
variance with the theory, that these insects are 
the ants’ “‘cows,”’ watched, tended, and kept for 
their milk, or honey-dew; that they are kindly 
housed in winter by the ants, and in summer taken 
by them to pasture. If there is as much truth as 
pay in this theory, ‘‘Mount Grace’’ will no 
onger wonder that his disturbing their well ar- 
ranged dairy operations, should have aroused the 
belligerent spi 


irit of the industrious ants, nor that 

they should be willing to fight in defence of their 

herds and pasture-fields. 8. F. 
Winchester, Aug., 1852. 





STATE FAIRS FOR 1852, 


The following is a list of the Agricultural Fairs 
to be held, during the coming fall, in various sec- 
tions of the Union :— 


Vermont, at Rutland September 1, 2, 3. 
New York, at Utica September 7, 8, 9, 10. 
Ohio, at Cleveland................ -September 15, 16, 17. 
Michigan, at Detroit September 22, 23, 24. 
Canada West, at Toronto September 21 to 24. 
Indiana, at Indianapolis October 19, 20, 21. 
Pennsylvania, at Lancaster October 20, 21, 22. 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukee October 6, 7, 8. 
New Hampshire, at Meredith October 6, 7, 8. 
Georgia Octoher 18 to 23. 
Maryland, at Baltimore October 26, 27, 28, 29. 
Am. Pomological Congress, at Philadelphia... ---Bept. 13. 
American Institute, at New York October 5. 
American Ins. Exhibition of Stock October 19, 20, 21. 





MEETINGS OF COUNTY SOCIETIES. 


The following list gives the days upon which the 
several Agricultural Societies in this State hold 
their respective meetings :— 


Ee Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 29—30. 
Housatonic Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 22—23., 
Franklin........ Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 22—23. 
Worcester Thursday, September 23. 
Hampden Thursday and Friday, Sept. 30 and Oct. 1. 
Wednesday, September 29. 

Worcester, (West) Thursday, September 30. 
iddlesex Wednesday, October 6. 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 6—7. 
Thursday, October 7. 

Wednesday, October 13. 

Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden Oct. 6—7. 
Bristol Thursday, October 14. 
Wednesday, October 20. 


For the New England Farmer. 
SWALLOWS--DROUGHT---APPLES. 
Eprror New Enoianp Farmer :—Sir,—Your ar- 
ticle in a late number of your in regard to 
the swallows, I think will not apply to on meee 
as they are quite og. here at this date. You 
stated that they left almost invariably the last 
days of July. Do you think a hundred miles’ dis- 
tance makes two weeks difference in their Soe 
ture? (a.) The crops in this name! have red 
some from drought, bat are generally good. Ap- 
ples are quite abundant. 
Yours, &e. C.. My Be 
New Britain, Aug. 16, 1852. 


Remarxs.—(a.) No. Is C.M. L. confident that 
the barn swallow was at New Britain on the 16th 
of August? Was it the swallow with a steel-blae 
band on the breast, and the same color on the 
back ; front and beneath chesnut-brown, paler on 
the belly; tail long forked, with a white spot on 
the lateral feathers, the outer ones narrow and 
long? It is important to notice the difference in 
the birds, as there are some seven or eight kinds 
of swallows, appearing and retiring at different 
times, five of the varieties being common in Mas- 
sachusetts, and probably all over New England. 
We have not seen a single barn swallow now for 
more than ten days, [Aug. 18,] and but a few of 
the white-bellied, who were diligently feeding their 
young and preparing them for their southern 
flight. We are happy to find that attention is 
turned to these lively and interesting birds. The 
farm is a perpetual museum, containing number- 
less specimens of the most beautiful creations. It 
ought not to remain sealed and unobserved to any. 
The swallow tribe has arrested the attention of the 
wise and good through many ages. As far back 
as the time of Anacreon, it was observed and ele- 
gantly described by him in his 33d ode. 


“Lonely swallow, once a year, 
Pleased you pay your visit here; 
When our climes the sunbeams gild, 
Here your airy nest you build; 

And, when bright days cease to smile, 
Fly to Memphis or the Nile.” 





To Preserve Girptep Trees.—In the April 
number of the Farmer, page 129, J. H. L., of East 
Charlemont, Mass., inquires if any of your corres- 

ondents know how to preserve trees that have 
n girdled. Tell him to take out a block of wood 
extending into the bark above and below the gir- 
dle, and take from the body or limb of another tree 
a block corresponding in size and shape, with the 
bark on, and adjust it in the place, and bind it 
there, on the principle of engrafting. I have re- 
commended this plan before, and it has eg 
completely successful.—C. Moors, Port Clinton, 
Michigan.— Genesee Farmer. 





Tue Latest Lazor-Savinc Macuime.—lIt is said 
that a Yankee has invented a potato digging ma- 
chine, which, drawn by horses down the rows, 
digs the potatoes, separates them from the dirt, 
and loads them up into the cart, while the farmer 
walks alongside, whistling ‘‘Hail Columbia !”’ with 





his hands in his pockets.—Boston Journal. 
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HEREFORD BULL. 

The Herefords take the name from the county 
in which they originated. The oxen of Hereford- 
shire are much larger than the Devon, and of a 
darker red; some are dark yellow and a few 
brindled ; they generally have white faces, bellies 
and throats. They have thicker hides than those 
of Devonshire, and they are more hardy, and 
shorter in the carcass and leg; are higher, heavier, 
and broader in the chine ; have more fat, and are 
rounder and wider across the hips; the thigh is 
more muscular, the shoulder larger. This is near- 
ly Youatt’s description. Marshall, a good judge, 
long since described them with favorable opinions. 
The oxen fatten rapidly at an early age. This breed 
is not now much used for husbandry, though it 
seems doubtful whether the Devons or Short Horns 
are any better in the yoke than the Herefords. 

The Hereford cow seems to be considered on all 
hands as an inferior animal. Youatt states that 
while there are many dairies of Devon cows in 
various parts of the country, a dairy of Herefords 
is rarely to be found. The Devons and Herefords 
have been mixed, and the breeds of both improved. 





ty We are under obligations to the Hon. Amasa 
Watxer, Secretary of the Commonwealth, for a 
few copies of the Transactions of the Agricultural 


Societies of this State for 1851. It is a large and 
beautifully printed volume, and filled with reports 
of experiments by the practical farmers of the 
State, brief extracts from the annual addresses, 
&e., &e. 


He has also placed in our hands 2 for annine of 





his Synopsis of the communications on the cause 
and cure of the Potato Rot, received by the Execu- 
tive of the State. These copies we shall be happy 
to hand those persons who have made inquiries for 
them. 

We would also express our obligations to the 
Secretary fur a correct report of the proceedings 
of the first meeting of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, which may be found in another column. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A NEW DEPREDATOR. 


S. Brown, Esq. :—Dear Sir,—AsI was walking 
in a pasture the other day, I saw an old gentle- 
man under an oak tree. I walked up to him and 
found the ground completely covered with boughs. 
What do you suppose ails that tree, said he. I 
told him I supposed there had been some high 
winds which broke them off. He said he sup- 

sed it was the locust. But I soon convinced 

im of his error ; I took a branch and examined 
where it was broken off, and found that some in- 
sect had entered the bark and cut the wood com- 
pletely off as smooth as though it had been sawed 
off, and then ascended the branch the 
ith. I followed the excavation till Icame toa 
rer varying from one-half to three-fourths of ah 
inch long, resembling the apple tree borer, but of 
a darker color. On.continuing my walk, I found 
that small trees as large as my thumb were broken 
off three feet from the top, by the same agent. 
As Iam a green hand, as you wil tone by this 
communication, I wish you would communicate 
some light on this subject. - E. M. 
Sherborn, July 26, 1852. 


Remarxs.—We have observed the same mischief 
Jana an onr white oaks, but in the midst of press- 
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ing engagements have had no opportunity of fol- 
lowing this new sawer and borer. A month since, 
a gentleman brought us the top of an apple tree, 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, sawed off as 
smoothly as though cut with a fine saw. The borer 
has long been a destructive operator at and near 
the roots of trees, but this neighbor seems to have 
introduced a new departmentinto his operations— 
that of sawing as well as boring. Well, patience 
is a virtue, and the farmer must lay up a good 
stock of it to begin with, and then if he can coax 
away these mechanics to forage upon something 
less valuable than his oaks and apple trees, he 
will be the gainer. But we cannot enlighten him 
in relation to these new tactics, and must call up- 
on some of our friends for aid. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SULPHATE OF LIME, (PLASTER, GYP- 
SUM.) 


ON WHAT SOILS TO BE USED—FOR WHAT CROPS—THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF ITS ACTION. 


BY J. A. NASH, MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL, AMHERST. 


The use of plaster is one of the most valuable 
conquests of modern agriculture. Its use was com- 
menced some ninety years ago. Mr. Mayer, a 
clergyman of Switzerland, published his experience 
in the use of it in 1765. Its use soon spread through 
Germany, France, England and America; and is 
now general, though not as much so as desirable, 
in all these and many other countries. 

Dr. Franklin recommended its use by the fol- 
lowing stratagem. Wishing to demonstrate its 

effects, he wrote on a clover field, near a 
travelled road, in the vicinity of Washington, by 
means of powdered plaster, spread in the form of 
mammoth letters, —‘* This has been plastered.” 
The words could be read distinctly, at first, by the 
whiteness of the gypsum, but after a few days, 
and thence till harvest time, by the deep green co- 
lor and the superior growth of the crop. 

Dr. Franklin’s device took good eflect. Large 
uantities of plaster were soon ordered from Paris. 
ts good effects were established by repeated trials. 

Subsequently it was obtained in great quantities 
from Nova Scotia; and more recently, it has been 
found abundantly at various localities in our own 
country. 

That the use of plaster has been, on the whole, 
highly beneficial, there is no room for doubt. But 
it is equally certain, that for some crops, and on 
some soils, it has not proved remunerative. 

Were plaster to be used indiscriminately on all 
soils and for all crops, the gains consequent upon 
such use would be great, on the one hand; but it 
eannot be denied that the losses, on the other, 
would be considerable, and would fall, in most 
cases, on those who cannot well afford to bear 
them. It is therefore a matter of no small impor- 
tance, to ascertain the precise nature of its action 
on soils and crops, in order that we may arrive at 
such discriminate use of it, as to secure its benefits 
without the risk of losing the money paid for it. 
No loss is more to be guarded against, than that 
of the hard-working farmer, paying his money for 
fertilizers which make him no return. 

That the use of plaster is on the whole benefi- 


cial ; that its hitherto indiscriminate use has pro- 
duced more gains than losses; that there have 
been more hits than misses; or in other words, 
that farmers have guessed right oftener than _ 
wrong, is pretty certain. But beyond this, nearly 
all is uncertain. Ask practical farmers on what 
soils plaster works well ; for what crops it is best 
adapted ; how, when, where and in what quanti- 
ties it should be applied, and they will either tell 
you nothing, or they will so far disagree, that you 
will not know which to believe. 

If you consult scientific men, you will*get plen- 
ty of answers; but neither will their testimony 
agree. They would gladly give you a true and 
safe directory, if they mS for scientific men are 
fast comprehending their obligations to aid practi- 
eal agriculture; but hitherto they have been un- 
able. Let us not infer from this, that these pio- 
neers in science have done nothing for agriculture. 
We might as well say that Newton accomplished 
nothing for astronomy, because he left some things 
for his successors, men inferior to himself, to dis- 
cover. Science has done much for agriculture ; 
and it will yet do more; though it must be con- 
fessed that on this subject we are yet in the dark; 
and about all that the cultivator of the soil yet 
knows, is, that when he pays his money for plas- 
ter, he puts it into a lottery in which the prizes 
are somewhat more than the blanks. 

I do not write with the expectation of removing 
all doubt on this important subject. I have not 
the vanity to believe that I shall compass the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. It would 
be strange if I should wholly escape all, which 
further investigations may prove erroneous. — 
Should any or all the views f am to present be 
condemned, I shall be satisfied if their presenta- 
tion shall elicit truth from abler pens. 

It is evident that plaster succeeds better on some 
lands than on others; that on those on which its 
action is favorable, it succeeds better with some 
crops than with others ;. and that where the requi- 
sites of soil and crop are met, it succeeds better 
with one than with another mode of application. 
wag. alsy is to be said of the quantity to be 
applied. 

me things there are to be considered, the soil, 
the crop, the mode of application and the quantity. 

1. On what soil does plaster succeed! Farmers 
must answer this question. A few weeks since I 
rode some two miles to consult one, who, I had 
heard, was an eminently successful farmer. I 
said to him I have read theories enough ; I have 
heard too many opinions ; I want you to tell me 
what you know. He told me that his whole farm 
was, as I should perceive, a moderately clayey 
loam, all of it clayey to some extent, some por- 
tions highly so, and that plaster did well on every 
foot of it. He assured me that thirty years ago a 
very large pasture, on which we were then walk- 
ing, was 80 unproductive as to be hardly worth 
fencing ; that it had since received from 80 to 100 
pounds of plaster a year, and had produced well 
the whole time; and .now, said he, you see what 
itis; and sure enough I did. The white clover 
would almost tempt one of the human species to 

t down on all fours, and partake it with his fine 

urhams. Nor were these fine animals so few as 
to create the suspicion that the owner under- 





stocked for the sake of displaying a richly dressed 
pasture. 
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Here was something which the man knew, and 
could prove. I ted other farmers on similar 
soils ; their testimony agrees essentially with his ; 
I compared the best writers on this point, and came 
to the conclusion, that plaster, HA applied to 
suitable crops, will do well on clayey loams. From 
the pencin: just given, and from scenes of others 
tending to the same conclusion, I believe that 
these soils are not exhausted by its frequent and 
long continued use, if a share, say half or 
more, of what is taken off, is returned again to the 
soil. : 

By a similar process of reasoning, I arrive at the 
conclusion that ordinary loams, light loams and 
sandy soils even, admit the favorable action of 
plaster, and are not exhausted by its use, if kept 
reasonably supplied with organic matter, and 
bon’ those other salts on which crops partly de- 

nd. 

P Plaster of course cannot be of much use on lands 
already containing sufficient of its elements, 
sulphuric acid and lime. Enough is as good as a 
feast; and if the soil contains enough of these in- 
gredients, we need not add more. 

It has been observed by Sane practical farmers, 
that plaster produces little effect on lands that 
were originally timbered with beech, maple and 
birch. I know not whether this is true; nor, if 
true, can I assign a reason, unless it be, that upon 
the removal of such timber from Jand, the soil is 
left with a sufficient quantity of plaster in it for 
many years. If the observation be founded in 
truth, and if the reason I have suggested be 
the true one, it follows that sooner or later the 
time will come, when plaster will operate favora- 
bly on these lands; for if beech, birch and maple 
lands contain an abundance of the elements of 
plaster, upon the removal of the timber, yet it 
may be exhausted, and when exhausted may need 
to be Tone as other lands. To me it seems 
quite possible, probable even, that there are 
lands in one state, on which the use of plaster 
was condemned, and with good reason, ten years 
ago, but on which its use would now be highly 
beneficial. 

There is reason to believe, as we shall hereafter 
see, that a portion of the lime in plaster, in con- 
sequence of a change which it undergoes in the 
svil, acts simply as ae both in decomposing or- 
ganic matter in the soil and in furnishing the plant 
with a portion of its food. If so, it follows that 
plaster cannot be very efficacious on lands that 
contain abundance of carbonate of lime, unless in 
favor of a few particular crops, which require 
much sulphuric acid. Calcareous (limy) soils, 
with such exceptions, cannot therefore be expect- 
ed to exhibit any decidedly good effects from the 
use of plaster. 

In order to the favorable action of plaster on 
any soil it must either be naturally dry and warm, 
or it must have been made so by draining. It is 
worse than useless to plaster cold, wet eae — 
They are only made colder and wetter by the oper- 
ation. 


Tf, then, we except lands infested with water, 


those sufficiently furnished with the elements of 


plaster, perhaps all lands in which beech, birch 
and maple were the last growth of timber, and 
partially those abounding in lime, it may be laid 
down that all lands, of sufficient consistency to 





plaster, if the land be fairly dealt with, that 
it be any eet re ee 
such other salts as plants require. These latter 
conditions are indispensable. It would be as unh- 
reasonable to expect your land to produce well, by 
laster alone, as it would to expect your horse to 
made strong to work, on water alone, when it 
is plain that he requires grain and hay as well as 
water. Plaster is good, but it cannot do 
thing for the soil, any more than water can do 
everything for the horse. Men have neglected 
to furnish the soil with other essentials of produc- 
tiveness ; have omitted essential conditions of suc- 
cess ; have expected plaster to do everything ; and 
because it has not done everything, or, if it liter- 
ally did everything for a few years and then re- 
fused to do it forever, they blame it as doing no- 
thing, or at best as doing nothing after a few years, 
and , the soil exhausted. 
2. What are the crops for which plaster suc- 
ceedst The general answer is, those which con- 
tain in their compositions a large amount of the 
elements of plaster, sulphuric acid and lime. A 
crop which contains a large amount of both these 
elements, may be expected to be tly benefited 
by plaster; one that contains a a amount of 
one and considerable of the other, in a less degree ; 
and one that contains little of either, still less. 
Let us now see what crops may be expected to 
succeed by the aid of plaster on these ciples. 
An ordinary crop contains, per acre, as follows :— 


Sulph. Acid. Lime. 
Wheat......0s-scccccrcccces 0,44... ceccccscccees 8,88 
Oats. cccccovecccecescoccsese an osdcosvcanoess ines 
RC. ccnccvccccescccscscsee: 1h. cccccccccccee 
Barley. ....ccccccccecccesers 4D. occcdcccecesd 15,60 
Broom Corn......ssseeeeeees 2,66. nccseccoeccses 1,90 
Rice .cccceccccccccecsecteses 5,98. Jiscccceqespes 1,82 
Buckwheat........seeseeeees 0,59. ccccccccncese 1,14 
Timothy .....cccccsecccceees 6,10. ccvesectescndes 0,20 


The foregoing crops, containing but little of the 
elements of plaster, we should not expect them to 
be very greatly benefited by its application. If 

lied, it may be of some benefit to them, but wi 
be likely to benefit a clover crop, which might fol- 
low, far more. The idea I wish to convey is, not 
that plaster is of no use for the foregoing crops ; 
nor that under peculiarly favorable circumstances 
it might not be of t service, but that as a gen- 
eral rule, if applied to these crops for their sake 
alone, without any reference to succeeding crops, 
it cannot be relied upon to give a profitable return ; 
that it is not the appropriate dressing for these 
crops. 

We now turn to a class of crops which contain 

of the elements of plaster, as follows, per acre, 
omitting fractions :— 


Sulph. Acid. Lime 
PEAS ..ccecccrccccccesccescees BB... covcvvcccsess 190 
Tobacco. 2... 2eesceereeeresece 10. cccoccecec cesses 106 
Hemp...--.eceeeeereccecesecace Gecccceccacccres 194 
PIAK . ccc. ccvcccccccccccccceses Gocchocccccceqsess 51 
Indian Corn.......0--eese-008 80. .i.6 Ss 13 
Red Clover. .......-+eseeeeeee* B. cecepovcovee “43 
White Clover. .......csceeees: | ae 43 
BORBB. cc ccccccccccnagecsoncces Be dsc teodv'cccece 37 
Hp... nc. cece cccessccese sees QDererencenndorsbe 180 
Behn c .« ccccvccccccceccceces OS .cdscneshnereeun 110 
CRFPOWD. cocccccccccccccce: es VIG. ccrcccseccoceds 191 
Potatoes. .......6 cece cee ees De ceceeceveeereces 29 
White Turnips.......+..+-+++- y | ee er 107 
Cabbages....+.--ceeeeeeeres 56. .vccevaceeterers 14 
Meadow Hay..... --.--++--+ Bec vcscascsesqeden 74 


Our principle would not require us to believe 
that Sons crops would be benefited equally by 
plaster. An inspection of the last table might 





deserve the name, admit the favorable action of 


to the conclusion that some of them hardly belong 
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to the class in which I have put them, while oth-| orate treatise on agriculture, say :—‘‘It has been 
érs seem, by the very large uantities of sulphuric said, and many farmers yet believe, that the good 
Slater craps, With regard to all or oenry all from the Ur and beotentng, Wy sata 6? fe Ta 

em, T believe that the results of experience ac-|the decomposing of organi¢ matter in the soil.— 
cord with the conclusion to which I am led by en/ But these opinions,” they add, “are altogether 
inspection of their elements ;—that they are voor since this salt possesses neither of these 





sentially benefited by the application of plaster. _| properties.” 

3. From 80 to 100 Ibs. of plaster are often named ow, for the naked fact, that plaster, in its un- 
as a suitable quantity to apply per acre. If this|changed state, as it enters the soil, possesses 
quantity were doubled, and then increased still|neither the property of attracting moisture, nor 
more in favor of those crops, which contain very|of decomposition of organic matter into available 
large quantities of the elements of plaster, there|food for plants ; the authority of these very able 
would seem to me to be more wisdom in the pre-| writers is undoubtedly above suspicion. But in 
scription, though I believe Liebig has shown, andjits transformations in the soil, it may, and, I be- 
experience has confirmed, that something like 100) lieve, does a these properties in a high degree. 
Ibs. per acre is a suitable dressing for pasture} It is well known that one of its constituents, 
lands. It should in no case be regarded as a sub-|sulphuric acid, attracts moisture. Many a rogue- 
stitute for manure. If the cattle did not manure|ish dealer knows full well that in order to have his 
their own pasture, it would be in vain to plaster|carboy of sulphuric acid hold out like the widow’s 
it. So far from its taking the place of ordinary| cruise, he has only to leave the stopper out. Al- 
manure, it is true that the more manure is put up-| though this acid, when combined with lime in the 
on land, the more plaster may be used adyanta-| form of plaster, may not possess the property of 
geously. As an animal cannot thrive on water,|attracting moisture, yet on its separation from the 
as a substitute for food, but will drink about in| lime it may, and probably does rejoin this, its orig- 
proportion as he feeds heartily ; so the land will|inal property—may exercise it in its transition 
not be satisfied with plaster alone, but will repay|state, and retain it in its new combinations. 
the owner for putting it on, about in proportion as; Lime also, though not decomposing organic mat- 
it is well pa ed for in other respects. Hence I| ter, while combined in the form of plaster, may 
apprehend that no rule but that of common sense, | repossess itself, when let loose from that combina- 
pretty well informed, can decide how much plas-|tion, of its original property of hastening the de- 
ter should be applied in any given case. cay of all that it touches. Who does not know 

4. As regards the manner of applying plaster. that the sill of a building, if embedded in lime mor- 
It has by many been thought best to sow it in the) tar, will soon rot ? and that lime greatly hastens 
spring, in a comp atmosphere, that it may adhere| the decomposition of organic matter in a compost 
as much as possible to the stalks and leaves of the| heap? If this, then, is a well known property of 
young plant. This opinion seems to be founded|lime, when not combined with sulphuric acid, may 
on the belief that its virtues are absorbed by the|it not resume this property at once on being dis- 
leaves, which I believe to be erroneous. Toomuch|charged from that combination? May it not’ex- 
importance seems to have been attached to the ap-|ercise it on the organic matter of the soil, while 
plication of plaster to the moistened leaves of|in transition at least, if not in its new combina- 
- plants. It may be well to apply it thus on pas-| tions? 

tures and on mowings, not to “ otherways man-| The popular belief is, in this case, founded in 
ured the same year, as it will be less liable to be|truth. You cannot make an observing farmer be- 
blown away by the wind ; but when its applica-|lieve, but that plaster attracts moisture, and that 
tion is tg be made on tillage or on mow lands, that| the lime it contains hastens the conversion of dead 
are to receive other manure the same year, it seems| matter in the soil into living organizations. This 
most reasonable to believe that it should be‘com-|is the popular belief. It is deduced from long ob- 
posted with the manure, for the double purpose of servation. Many a farmer has adopted it, not 
retaining its nutritious gases, and then at the pro- because he has heard of it, but because he has seen 
per time of feeding the plants on its own elements.|it. Plaster, by means of its lime, prepares food 

Having arrived at the conclusion that plaster is| for plants out of inert matter ; and, by means of 
beneficial on nearly all lands, if kept otherwise in| its acid, it gathers moisture from the air and from 

ood condition; that it is especially useful for|deep in the subsoil, and retains it for the use of 
those crops which contain much of its elements,| plants. Upon this last point, Messrs. Girardin and 
and less so to others ; that the quantity is rather| Breuil themselves help us on, for in another part 
to be decided by a consideration of the crop to be| of their very able work they tell us that plastered 
raised, the amount of manure used with it, and| lands will stand a drought much better than un- 
the known susceptibility of the soil to be benefit-| plastered. Why is this, unless plaster attracts 
ed by plaster, than by any fixed rules, varying|and holds moisture? 
from oue to two or three hundred pounds peracre ;| _Liebig believes that the good effect of plaster 
and that it may well be applied to the young] consists entirely in its fixing the ammonia in the 
plants in a moistened state on pastures and on|soil and in rain water, so as to prevent its escape. 
mowings not to be manured the same year, but/He supposes that the carbonate of ammonia in the 
in other cases may better be composted with the| soil and in falling rain undergoes a double decom- 
manure and with that incorporated into the soil,| position with the plaster, by which carbonate of 
I come now to inquire into the philosophy of its| ammonia and sulphate of lime become sulphate of 
action—how it operates on the air, the soil and|ammonia and carbonate of lime. In this, there 
the crop? Here, fortunately, we have opinions|can hardly bea doubt, he is correct ; but in limit- 
enough, but unfortunately they differ widely. ing the good effect of plaster to the one office of 

Messrs. Girardin and Breuil, authors of an elab-| fixing the ammonia, he must be, as nearly all ag- 
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ricultural chemists now agree, in error. Tochange! 
the volatile carbonate of ammonia, more to 
fly away than riches, when they have wings, into 
a soluble sulphate, and thus to diffuse it through 
the soil, and to hold it in readiness for the plants, 
seems to be animportant, but not as Liebig thinks, 
the only office of plaster. - 

Boussingault thinks that plaster acts purely and 
solely as lime. He believes that in the presence 
of organic matter in the soil, it is converted into 
aulphuret of calcium, and then, by means of car- 
bonic acid in the water surrounding it, into sul- 

huretted hydrogen and carbonate of lime ; and 

e supposes that the greater value of the carbon- 
ate of | i thus formed is owing to the exceeding 
fineness with which it is divided, so as to be readi- 
ly dissolved in the carbonated moisture of the soil, 
and thus to enter the roots of plants as food. 

A potent argument for this theory is, that 
plaster, as a general rule, benefits plants which 
abound in lime, whether they contain a very 
large share of sulphuric acid or not. But a fatal 
objection to the theory, that plaster acts solely as 
lime, is found in the fact, that it acts most favora- 
bly in some plants which abound in sulphuric acid 
and contain comparatively little lime. Indian 
corn, for instance, carries off much more sulphuric 
acid than lime, and yet is confessedly benefited by 
plaster. 

Sir Humphrey Davy’s theory amounted to little 
more than that certain plants cannot be devel- 
oped in their perfection without sulphuric acid and 
lime, and that the office of plaster is to feed them 
with these elements. He would have us ascertain 
by careful observation and experiment, which are 
the plants to be benefited by plaster, and to use 
it accordingly. 

There is something peculiar in the views of each 
of these men. Girardin and Breuil believe that 
no good effect comes from plaster in the way of 
gathering moisture or of hastening the decomposi- 
tion of organic matter. They, in common with 
Sir Humphrey Davy, believe that plaster feeds the 
plant on its own elements. Boussingault believes 
that it acts simply as lime, feeding the plant on 
this element only. Liebig holds, that acting in- 
strumentally, and not directly furnishing its own 
elements to plants, it feeds them on ammonia, 
that is, seizes and holds for their use the am- 
monia that otherwise would escape. 

Partly as guided by these rather discordant au- 
thorities, partly led by my own experience, and 
more by consulting canta § observing farmers, I 
come to the following conclusions, which, however, 
I present rather with the hope of eliciting discus- 
sion, than with the wish that they should be 
adopted. The adoption of them could afford me 
no satisfaction, farther than as it might operate as 
an evidence of their truth. 

1. In its transformations and in some or all of 

its subsequent combinations, plaster attracts mois- 
ture from the air and from the ‘subsoil, and so 
withholds it from evaporation, that the plants can 
the better endure a drought. 
_ 2. The lime of plaster, in its transition, and in 
its subsequent combination with carbonic acid, 
favors the decomposition of organic matter, and 
thus hastens its conversion into available food for 
plants. 

3. By means of a double decomposition with 





carbonate of ammonia, forming soluble sulphate of 





ammonia and carbonate of lime in a state of ex- 
ceeding fineness, it ares its own elements for 
reception by the plants, and at the same time 
saves for their use the ammonia, which would 
otherwise escape. 

If the view I have now taken is correct, the 
points into which the practical farmer needs tolook 
are these : 

1. Whether his land is well drained, or is suffi- 
ciently dry by nature? If not, the first action I 
have ascribed to plaster would be of no benefit, but 
rather injury. Plaster would either be wholly in- 
operative, or it would render the land still more 
wet, cold and sour. 

2. Whether the land is supplied naturally or by 
manuring—by carrying on manure, by the drop- 
pings of cattle, or by the plowing in crops with 
organic matter! If not, the second action. I have 
ascribed to plaster cannot take place. It cannot 
decompose organic matter, where there is none to 
be decomposed. Nothing is more certain. than 
that plaster cannot operate well but in conjunction 
with animal and vegetable manures. 

3. Whether his land already contains. sufficient 
of sulphuric. acid and lime; or whether, for any 
other cause, it is of a kind that refuses to be bene- 
fited by plaster? This he can ascertain by pro- 
curing a chemical aye pk or better, as L thmk, 
in the present state of things, by experiment and 
careful observation. If he try plaster on a partic- 
ular quantity of land and find its effects good, he 
may safely repeat the nanan on the same, and 
extend it to similar land. 

Before venturing largely in the use of this or 
any other fertilizer, to which he has not been ac- 
customed, he should ascertain as far as possible 
what have been its results on lands near and sim- 
ilar to his own. With such precautions there is 
very little r of loss from the use of plaster 
far more extensively than at present it is used. 
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orcester :‘‘ John W. Li . 
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FIRST MEETING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The members of this Board met at the Council 
Chamber, in Boston, July 22, 1852, at 11, A.M. 
Present, all the members of the Board, except 
Messrs. Fessenden and Gray. 

* On motion of Hon. J. W. Lincoln, 

Voted, That His Excellency be requested to act 
as Chairman of this Board. 

On motion of the Lieut. Governor, 

Voted, That the Secretary of the Commonwealth 
be Secretary pro tem. 

On motion of J. H. W. Page, 

Voted, That the Board now proceed to classify 
the members according to the conditions of the act 
establishing the Board, 

Voted, That this classification be made by lot. 

This being done, it appeared that the members 
whose term of service expires in 1854 were— 


Marshall P. Wilder, Dorchester. 


J. H. W. Page, Bristol County. 
John W. Proctor, Essex as 


Seth Sprague, Plymouth County. 
John W. Lincoln, Worcester ‘ 
(Vacant,) Worcester West. 
Members whose term of service expires in 1855 

were— 

Edward Hitchcock, 
Stephen Reed, 
Francis Brewer, 


Joseph Smith, 


Amherst, 

Berkshire County. 

Hampden ‘ 

Hampden, Franklin and 
ampshire. 

Middlesex County. 

Housatonic. 


Simon Brown, 
Joshua R. Lawton, 


Members whose term of service expires in 1856 
were— 

Nathaniel Wood, Fitchburg. 

Chs. B. H. Fessenden,’ Barnstable County. 

James S. Grennell, Franklin ” 

John A. Nash, Hampshire 

John C. Gray, Massachusetts. 

Benjamin V. French, Norfolk County. 


On motion of Col. Wilder, 


Voted, That a committee be appointed to con- 
sider the expediency of appointing a Secretary, 
and if they see fit, to submit a name or names of 
suitable persons for the office, and report upon the 
duties to he required of the Secretary; and that 
said committee report at an adjourned meeting of 
this Board.—Messrs. Wilder, Cushman, Page, 
Wood and Proctor, were appointed said com- 
mittee. 

On motion of the Lieut. Governor, 


Voted, That a committee on accounts be appoint- 
ed.—Messrs. Cushman and Lincoln were appointed 
that committee. 


On motion of Col. Wilder, 
Voted, That a committee be oes to attend 
the next annual exhibition of each of the Agricul- 


tural Societies in the State, and report to this 
Board. - 


The following gentlemen were appointed, viz :— 


“cc 


Mr. Perego, for 
Wilder, 
Hitchcock, 


Page, 
Nash, 
Reed, 


Lincoln, 


Barnstable Co. Society. 
Berkshire 
Bristol 
Essex 
Franklin 
Hampden 
Hampshire 
Hampshire, Franklin and 
ampden. 
Middlesex Co. Society. 
Housatonic es 
Norfolk 
Plymouth 
. Worcester 
Lincoln, Worcester West Society. 


Voted, That said committee be authorized to 
fill any vacancies that may occur in their number. 
On motion of Mr. Proctor, 


Voted, That a committee be appointed to select 
such subjects relating to improvement in Agricul- 
ture in this Commonwealth as may be most worthy 
of attention, and report at an adjourned meeting. 
Committee,—Messrs. Proctor, Hitchcock, Gray, 
Brown and French. 


Voted, That when this meeting adjourn it be to 
one fortnight, August 5, from this day at 10 o’elock 
A. M., at this place. 

Adjourned. 


““ 


French, 
Grennell, 
Walker, 
Page, 
Wood 


“cc 
sé 
“ce 





For the New England Farmer. 
EXHIBITION OF THE VERMONT STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The Annual Exhibition of the Vermont State 
Agricultural Society will be held at Rutland, on 
the Ist, 2d and 3d days of September, 1852. 

An area of forty acres will be enclosed for the 
Exhibition,—embracing a large and pleasant grove, 
fresh running water, intervale = rolling sward 
land, and suitable structures for the accommoda- 
tion, without charge, of all persons, whether resi- 
dents of Vermont or otherwise, who wish to exhibit 
animals or articles. 

Persons honoring the society by their presence 
on the occasion, will have opportunity for inspect- 
ing valuable Cattle, of the various improved breeds; 
Suffolk, and other breeds of Swine; unrivalled 
representatives of French Merino, Spanish Merino, 
German Merino and Saxony Sheep; and Vermont 
Horses of the Morgan, Messenger, Hambletonian, 
and other choice stocks, in all their variety and 
excellence. For the pu of showing the gen- 
eral style of action and the speed of horses, a 
well-graded Trotting Course, within the enclosure; 
will be provided, and stated occasions will be des- 
ignated for trials of action and speed. 

A Mechanics’ and Manufacturers’ Hall of ample 
dimensions, will be erected, in which all produc- 
tions in those branches of industry may be advan- 
tageously shown. It is designed to give promi- 
nence to this of the Exhibition. 

Works of Art and of Taste, Household Manu- 
factures, and the like, will have a suitable place 
for display. 

Wiig §. Kine, Esq., will address the Society 
on the afternoon of the first day; Hon. Wuuiam 
H. Sewarp, on the afternoon of the second day; 
and speeches may be expected from other gen 
men, at various times during the Exhibition. 





Arrangements bave been made with all the 
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Railroads of the State, with the Saratoga and 
Washin , Troy and Boston, and Ogdensburgh 
Railr , and the Champlain Steamboat Compa- 
ny, by which passengers will be carried to and 
from the Exhibition at one-half the usual price, 
and Animals and Articles for Exhibition free, at 
risk of owners. 

Extensive arrangements will be made at Rutland 
for the accommodation of Visitors; and those who 
may fail to procure lodgings there, will be readily 
accommodated at the numerous stations on the 
lines of Railroad centering at Rutland. 

Gentlemen from the States, and from the Can- 
adas, are cordially invited to participate in the 
Exhibition. 

Communications may be addressed to J. A. 
Beckwith, Cor. Sec., of the Vermont State Agri- 
cultural Society, Middlebury, Vt. 

Freperick Horsroox, Pres. 

J. A. Becxwirtn, Cor., Sec. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A SKETCH OF REMARKS, 
MADE AT THE AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITON IN 
WORCESTER, SEPTEMBER, 1851. 
BY J. W. PROCTOR. 


Mr. Eprror :—I found in my desk the annexed 
copy of some remarks that were prepared the last 
autumn. Perhaps they may be thought worthy 
to fill a vacant space in your useful paper. If so, 
they are at your service. If not, you will please 
return them tome. What has become of the 
original [ know not. 


Very truly, yours, J. W. P. 





Mr. Prestpent :—Most happy. am I, to enjoy 
the privilege of visiting the Exhibition this day, by 
the Worcester County Society, as the representa- 
tive of the ‘‘Central Board of. griculture,”’ in the 
good State of Massachusetts. At present, a vol- 
untary association, for mutual improvement ; but 
which is to be hoped, will so commend itself to 
the powers that be, or may be, as to be able to 
act with a good degree of efficiency. As this is 
the first visit, to my knowledge, made by any one, 
in this capacity, perhaps I may be indulged, for 
a moment, in stating, as I understand it, the 
purpose — By these visits. For thirty 
years or more have there been organizations of 
Aricultural Societies, in various counties of the 
State, all having the same general an in view, 
but acting entirely independent of each other, and 
without any concert of movement. The idea was 
conceived first, I believe, by gentlemen connected 
with the enterprising Society in Norfolk County, 
of bringing about concert of action ; and with this 
view have Delegates been sent out to wisit the 
several Societies and to report what is to be learn- 
ed. Asin the organization of our civil Govern- 
ment, it was soon found, independent associations 
were good for some purposes, but that “‘the greatest 
good of the greatest number’’ could best be pro- 
moted by unzted action—which union has thus far 


operated to a charm ; and it is hoped will be per- 
etual. So, tocompare small things with great, 


Mo those who represent these societies, from all 
sections of the Commonwealth, hope to bring about 
a co-operation of action, that shall be beneficial to 
all concerned. Fortunate am I in the privi 
viewing the Worcester model—the fountain from 





of 





farmers’ CatiloShowe. ‘Tairty pearvage, or nesiy 
ers’ Cattle Shows. Thi jago, or 

so, in company with. my venemable friend Colonel 
Pickering, I remember to have attended the Cattle 
Show in Worcester—then, as now, under the 
guidance of farmer Lincoln—an ap jon a8so- 
ciated with my early recollections, under whose 
magic influence, hills and meadows have grown to 
be a city; and a little one has become a great 
people. Although I may mistake in my recollec- 
tions of the time—I am not mistaken in my recol- 
lections of the fine specimens of stock I then wit- 
nessed—from the farm, I think, of Mr. Williams, 
of Northboro’—traces of which stock are here .ex- 
hibited to-day—and more or less of which, Idoubt 
not, are to be found in every town of the county, 
if not of the State. I remember then to have 
queried in my own mind, of what use can such 
overgrown animals be, except as objects of fancy. 
Is it not much better to take those of medium size, 
which can be made practically useful? But-sir, 
the Exhibition in your pens to-day goes far to 
show, that my notions were not entirely well ma- 
tured. Perhaps the suggestion of my venerable 
friend with me, had some influence in moulding 
my opinions, and awakening, I will not say a pi 
judice, but I must say an unfavorable impression, 
of these imported- breeds of animals. But sir, I 
must admit, that from some cause or other, | know 
not what, these imported breeds (always except- 
ing milch cows) have a majesty of appearance, that 
far exceeds all others; whether it is in the origi- 
nal stamina of tle breed or whatever the case may 
be, there is—and there is no getting away from 
it. The farmers to whom I have alluded, are par- 
ticularly entitled to the credit of preserving them 
for our instruction. I speak now, sir, of the ma- 
jesty of the appearance of this stock, which in a 
Cattle Showis no small consideration. Tam well 
aware, that the real merits of these animals are 
to be tested by a stricter a ; which alone is 
to be found in the stalls of the practical farmer. 
Go among those.who live by farming, and who so 
calculate to live, and you will there find the true 
tests of their merits. If you find these animals 
have commended themselves to their approbation, 
and that they continue to rear them, and to 

fer them, then you may be quite certain they are 
to be preferred. There is among our practical 
farmers, a certain discriminating instinct of good 
sense, that seldom fails to designate what is to 
them most beneficial ;—and although they may not 
at all times be able to give a reason for the faith 
that is in them—still by their works shall ye know 
them—and by their works shall they be commend- 
ed to approbation. This is one, among many 
topics, worthy of the attention of those who are 
looking upon our Cattle Shows, to ascertain the 
benefits, if any, that accrue therefrom. 

It is not sufficient, that here and there may be 
found an enterprising individual, who keeps a few 
of these cattle, for the purpose of exhibiting their 
comparative superiority ;—but how is it with the 
farmers generally; do they prefer this class o7 
animals! and if they do not, why is it that they 
do not? 1 cannot answer for Worcester, because 
I do not know how is the fact: this is something 
about which I wish to be informed; but I can an-. 
swer for Essex, and am constrained to say, that 
notwithstanding many efforts have been made to 





spread this stock among our farmers, still very 
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little: has been made, in doing so. This 
to mind, what has been done, and is now 
doing, by the Parent Society, always foremost in 
doing good. By them we were kindly favored, two 
since, with an animal of the Ayrshire blood, 
which was kept at considerable expense, but which 
failed to commend himself to the favor of the far- 
mers of the county, although stationed in Andover, 
Danvers and Newbury, three of the best farming 
towns of the county. Reports of like character, 
I have heard from several other counties; whether 
true or not, I cannot say. 

Another topic of t interest to farmers, about 
which there is much yet to be learned, is the best 
manner of plowing land—-whether it shall be done 
deep or shallow, and whether it shall be done with 
one pair of cattle or more. Here in Worcester, 1 
perceive, the present year, and by the accounts 
that have been published for several years past, of 
your plowing matches, but one pair of cattle is per- 
mitted to operate in the work. The inference is, 
that in the opinion of the farmers of Worcester, 
this is the best way of doing this kind of work.— 
But is this sot Do the farmers of the county, 
generally break up their land in this manner? 
And is there power enough in one pair of cattle to 
plow day after day, as deep as a good farmer will 
wish his land to be plowed? A* word to the wise 
is sufficient. 





THE SWALLOWS. 


From an observation extending through many 
years, and from the statements of a gentleman who 
had observed them through a long life, we have no 
doubt that the common barn swallow, the Hirundo 
Americana of Wilson, leaves Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire usually on the 27th day of July 
of each year. We have observed occasional devi- 
ations, but in such cases have noticed prospects 
of a storm, or the prevalence of a strong, south 
wind. The second broods and thdse of weak wing 
seldom start with the first large migration. They 
wait and practise their evolutions in the air, but 
improve the earliest moment to leave. 

Norra. strangely states that the swallows ‘‘re- 
tire from Massachusetts about the 18th of Sep- 
tember.’’ Now we will venture to say that there 
is not a swallow to be found in the State at that 
time, unless it be one of a very late brood, or una- 
ble to leave in consequence of sickness or some in- 
jury which it has received. He also states that 
they are seen here about the last of March or first 
of April. On the contrary, they do not appear 
here until the last of April or the first of May, 
and often extending into the middle of the latter 
month. 

Other causes entirely unknown to us undoubt- 
edly .operate, not only to detain, but to cause 
them sometimes to return after they have thus once 
departed. An English writer states that he “has 
observed that when a large number of swallows 
have congregated in the neighborhood of Liverpool, 
they have suddenly disappeared, but upon a strong 


ote of wind arisine. they have as sudden!y re-ac 


sembled till the gale was over.” This was the 
ease the present season, as will be seen. 

The white-bellied swallow, hirundo virides, comes 
first in spring and retires the latest in the au- 
tumn. The climate of England is much milder 
than ours, and the barn swallows do not appear 
there until the 13th of April. 

Since the 22d of July the swallows have been 
gathering in large numbers, and for an hour or 
two before sunset each evening assembling on the 
roofs of the barns, settling occasionally upon the 
tops of the corn, then mounting into the air with 
cheerful twitterings, and preparing with unwonted 
zeal for their departure from the fields and gar- 
dens they have made so pleasant. On the eve- 
ning of the 27th, their numbers had astonishing- 
ly increased, and they were in a state of the ut- 
most activity, swarming upon the roof of a barn, 
then covering the top of a large apple tree, and 
wheeling in clouds from that height to the corn- 
field and lighting upon the spindles of the corn. 

After performing many evolutions, and having 
a vast deal of talk and “‘conferring and expatia- 
ting their state affairs,’ they gradually settled 
away in detached portions for the night, but where 
we could not ascertain, and remained 


“till morn, 
Waked hy the circling hours, with rosy hand 
Unbarred the gates of light.” 


Early on the morning of the 28th, the barns, 
the corn leaves, tree tops and reeds by the river 
side gave up their living hosts. 


“As bees 
In spring-time, when the sun with Taurus rides, 
Poor forth their populous youth about the hive 
In elusters; > ££ ° 
* ® 80 thick the airy crowd 
Swarmed and were straitened; till the signal given.” 


Then, at a quarter before six, they headed south, 
and on rapid wing were soon lost to the sight. 
In the course of the morning a few stragglers 
were seen, who congregated on their favorite spots, 
and by sunset some fifty to a hundred were col- 
lected. 

On the morning of the 29th, however, one or 
two things must have happened;—that those leav- 
ing on the morning of the 28th returned, or that 
new accessions were made to the few left behind 
during the night; for larger numbers than ever were 
now present, and the excitement, conferences, 
and departure and return of delegations had in- 
ereased. This lively interchange of views and 
preparation was kept up for ashort time, the num- 
bers apparently increasing until about six o’clock, 
on the morning of the 29th, when they departed 
for the south, leaving only a few behind. 

Mr. Wars, in his delightful History of Selborne, 
seems to have entertained the idea through life, 
that the swallow does not migrate, but remains in 
its northern haunts in a state of torpidity. But 





he failed to produce a tenth part of the evidence 
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it. From England, they undoubtedly pass across 
the channel, over France and Spain, and across 
the Mediterranean into Africa; while our swallows 
probably pass the winter not farther north than 
New Orleans, and perhaps much lower down. It 
has always appeared singular to us that they 
should leave while there seemed to be an abun- 
dance of their favorite food. But “‘the strong pro- 
pensity of migratory birds to leave and return at 
the appointed season, plainly demonstrates that 
this unwavering principle within them is an instinct 
given by a beneficent Creator at the very time best 
adapted for their flight, and which is apparently 
irresistible.” The barn swallow and the bob-o- 
link congregate and make preparation for their de- 
parture, as do the ducks and geese. We have no- 
ticed this in some of the other swallows, but not in 
the blue birds and larks. The male bob-o-link chang- 
es his plumage, putting on the russet dress of the 
female, and assuming her note ; but at what time 
they leave we do not know. 

This whole matter of the birds is exceedingly in- 
teresting ; and we believe it is as profitable to the 
farmer to know more of their habits as it is to the 
astronomer to know the courses of the stars, or the 
times of the rising and setting of the planets. The 
pecuniary effect is something—the moral still more. 
We make no apology, therefore, for stepping aside 
for a moment from the more common farm work of 
the season. Encouraged by the pleasing intelli- 
gence of the arrival of the ‘‘two-tailed bashaws”’ 
in the West, we shall confidently expect to hear 
something of our friends, the Swallows, in the 
South. 





For the New England Farmer. 


POTASH WATER FOR TREES. 
BY M. M. COFFIN. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—To your inquiries in the Fer- 
mer of the 24th ult., I would reply as follows :— 

l. The age of the trees.—The orchard consisted 
of seven rows of trees; four rows of them were 
budded six years, two rows five, and one row four 
years ago the present month—taken from the 
nursery and set as an orchard the spring following 
the first year’s growth of the bud respectively. 

. 2. How cultivated.—Have been manured from the 

arn-yard, and rather sparingly, say 15 loads per 
acre—spread on broad jug and pled in, path a 
with corn and potatoes alternately, this year the 
latter ; trees kept well pruned, done with a sharp 
knife and saw, never washed but once. 

3. Kind of soil._—Of a deep clayey loam, a small 
portion of it is inclined to sand and the coarser 
gravel, owing to the surface being rather undulat- 
ing and sloping centreward. 

4. Was there any perceptible injury previous, 
§c.—None whatever. The trees were thrifty 
and healthy, ali started in the spring, (except one 
that was winter killed and was not washed) and 
grew rapidly ; some of them put forth a few blos- 
soms and up to the time of washing them, a fair- 
er prospect of realizing an immediate income from 
a small outlay is seldom found. 


it was 


Since writing my former article to 
by remov- 


thought that the trees might be sa’ 
em as low a8 " 


ing the soil, and 

as the bark Ard spe below the ion ; 
this was done, but to little or no pi ged 
strike was too fatal. Notwithstanding there is one 
whole graft alive and a few suckers here and there 
trying to grow, Mr. B. intends forthwith to em- 
ploy some patent stump-puller, and then set his 
orchard anew. 

Another orchard in this town of same 30 trees, 
8 or 10 years old, came near sharing the same 
fate of Mr. B.’s, and near the same time. These 
were washed with potash water alone, (pound to 
2 1-2 gallons.) he trees, however, were not 
killed, but the general appearance of a few of 
them reminds me of the following incident. A 
certain “‘Old Bill,” a laborer once in my father’s 
employ, was accidentally run over by an ox-team, 
and while lying on the ground some one ran to 
his assistance and said, ‘‘Why, Bill, have oa got 
killed’? “No,” said he, “I ain’t killed, but I’m 
most darndly wounded.” This, stripped of its vul- 
garity, will apply to a few of the cae trees. 

The gentleman informs me, he is confident if the 
wash had been but a trifle stronger, he should 
have destroyed his orchard, We have all been 
surprised at the aforesaid results. Potash water 
has been used to some extent in this section for 
several years, and without any very 
tible injury. And now, Mr. Editor, as there are 
other washes more simple, ch and safer, we 
are determined to use thes and let those use pot- 
- water that have an orchard to spare now and 
then. 

But to my friend Wheeler, if he is still in doubt 
as to the facts of the case, we will endeavor to 
satisfy him if he will be at the expense of time 
and trouble ‘‘some sunny day,” of reporting him- 
self at the Hampton Fails Railroad Station. 

I have delayed answering your request, expect- 
ing to note the time of the swallows’ (a) departure, 
but as yet they are as plenty as at any 
part of the season. ours, &¢., M. 

Hampton Falls, Aug. 10, 1852. 


M. OC. 


Remarxs.—Mr. Corriy will accept thanks for 
his kind reply to our queries. In regard to this 
matter we have no prejudices to sustain and no 
one’s practice or theory to demolish. When we 
say that the wash, as strong as it is frequently 
used, a pound to a gallon, is dangerous, we are 
sustained in the assertion by what we have seen 
ourselves, as well as by the statement of others. 

(a.) Did Mr. Coffin observe whether his birds 
were the barn swallows, or the white-bellied swal- 
low, which retires later? In our vicinity there are 
in the course of the season, the barn, white-belly, 
chimney, bank, and Labrador swallows. Near our 
dwelling, not a chimney swallow appeared until 
the barn swallows had left. The Labradors build 
a curious nest under the eaves of barns, with an 
entrance of only a small hole of between one and 
two inches in diameter. With the exception of a 
few stragglers, none of the barn swallows have 





been seen with us since the 29th of July. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, KEPT AT 





OBSERVATIONS, &e. 


ve 
> 


MANSFIELD, MASS., FOR JUNE, 1852. 


Force 
of 
Wind. 


Direction — 
Wind. 





Pair. 

Partly cloudy and partly fair. 
little thunder. At 54 P.M, a light shower. 

Cleudy. - From 12 M. to 1 P. M., very little rain. 

A. M,, clear. P. M., entirely clear. 


ground and meadows. 
Partly cloudy and partly fair. 


P.M 


SYP PPP Ser 


A. M., cloudy. , fair. 

Morn. clear. 11 A. M., clouds come over. 
clear— windy. 

Fair. Early in evening, Aurora Borealis. 

Fair—some cumali. 

Pair. 

Clear—warm. 


dust, with little thunder and lightning. 


mom. at 2 P. M., 95°. 
Fair. 


Morn. cloudy. P. 


| Drought. 
Fair. 


M., fair. 
latter part of night rainy. 

Morn. cloudy. Day fine. At 4, fine shower. 

Morn. foggy. Day fuir. 

Morn. cloudy. 


Plowed ground pretty well wet. 
Fair. 
Fair. Good hay weather. 
Fair. 
Fair. 
Pair. 
Pair. 








A. M., a full, bright circle round the sun. 


Fair, till 20 minutes to 4 P. M., then light showers. 


Partly cloudy and partly fair. At 12 M., a slight shower, with 


At sunrise a white frost seen in my door-yard, and in low 


Cloudy. Little rain during the day and night; fell } inch. 
12 M. and after, 


Morn. clouds up, and at 9 A.M., a shower, enough to lay the 


Fair. Grass and other things suffer for want of rain. 
Eve., lightn’g and thond. in South. 
P. M., has the appearance of showers. AtSP.M,a 
light sprinkle, and also at 9. At 7, wind shifis to N. E. 


Fair at sunset, but lightning in evening in the west, and 


10 o’clock fair till 4 P. M., then clouds up, and 
at 44 begins to rain moderately. At 5, hard shower, and 
showery, with some thunder and lightuing, till 8} eve. 


Morn. clear; then clouds up like the fall of the year, and cool. 





N. W. 
8. W. 


Breezes. 
Breezes. 


Light airs. 
Light airs. 
Breezes. 


Brisk gale. 

Brisk gale. 

Light airs. 
Breezes. 


Brisk gale. 
Breezes. 
Light airs. 
Light airs. 
Light airs. 


Light airs. 
Light airs. 


Ther- 


Light airs. 8. 
Breezes. N. W. 
N. W. & & 
Variable. 
Variable. 


Breezes. 
Light airs. 
Breezes. 


Brisk gale. 
Brisk gale. 
Breezes. 


Ss. W 
w 

Brisk gale. 

w 


Brisk gale. 
Breezes. Ww 





3 
Light airs. w 
Breezes. 8 
Breezes. w. 




















For the New England Farmer. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER. 


Mr. Epiror: —The above table is taken from 
my Meteorological Diary for the month of June, 
1852, kept in Mansfield, Mass., and upon which I 
make the following remarks. 

This month has been remarkably dry, and vege- 
tation has suffered some ; English hay is cut short 
one-quarter of a crop from last year. There was 
a frost on the morning of the 6th, which cut down 
the corn, &c., in a few localities, cut off the crop 
of swamp whortleberries in this vicinity, and I sus- 
pect injured cranberry vines, &c. There was but 
one day that the quicksilver in Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer rose above 90°. In 1851, there was but 
one day when it rose above 90°, viz., the 30th, 
when it stood at 1 P. M. at 94°, the same as this 
year on the 16th. 

[t is not every year that the heat is as great as 
90° on any day in June. In looking over the ac- 
evant which I bod kept since 1836—sixteen years 
—lI find the following : 

In June, 1836, the thermometer on the 17th in- 
dicated 91° at 1 P. M. 

In June, 1837, the highest was 86°, on the Ist, 
2d and 30th. 

In June, 1838, the 10th, at 1 P. M., was 90°; 
llth, 93°. 

In June, 1839, the highest was the 27th, 86°. 

[n June, 1840, the highest was the 29th, 89°. 

In June, 1841, two days over 90°, viz.: on the 
8th, 91°, and the 30th, 93°. 


In June, 1842, the 
and 30th. 

In June, 1843, two days, 22d and 24th, at 90°. 
In June, 1844, the highest was the 25th, 89°. 
In June, 1845, two days, viz.: 9th, 99°, and 
24th, 90°. 

In June, 1846, the highest was 88°, the 19th. 
In June, 1847, three days, viz.: the 25th, 92° ; 
the 27th, 90°, and the 28th, 94°. 

In June, 1848, two days, viz.: the 16th, 93°, 
and the 17th, 96°. 

In June, 1849, five days in succession, viz.: the 
2th, 93°; Zist, 96°; 22d, 94°; 23d, 92°; 24th, 91. 

In June, 1850, two days, viz.: the 19th, 90°; 
the 20th, 94°. 

In June, 1851, one day, viz.: the 30th, 94°. 

In June, 1852, two days, viz.: the 16th, 94°; 
the 17th, 93°. 

Thus for sixteen years last past, but twenty-two 
days of June when the thermometer was above 
90°, and six years during the time when it did not 
rise so high as 90°. 

In 1836, but two days in July as high as 90°. 
In 1837, no day as high as 90°. -In 1838, four 
days in July and one in August as high as 90°.— 
In 1839, two days in July and two in August. In 
1840, four days in succession in July and two in 
August. In 1841, one day in July and two in 
August. In 1842, no day in the season. In 1843, 
two days in July. In 1844, no day in the season. 
In 1845, six days in July; one day, the 14th, as 
high as 96°. In 1846, four days in July; two days 


highest 81°, on the 26th 





as high as 96°, viz., the 10th and llth; five days 
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in A t, and three days in September, viz., the 
Gth, 7th and 8th. In 1847, ten days in July and 
one day in August. In 1848, one 1 She July, the 
2ist, and three days in August. 1849, seven 
days in July the thermometer stood over 90°; one 
day, the 12th, at 96°, and the 13th at 97°. In 
1850, two days in July and one in August. In 
1851, one day in July, (the 17th, at 91°.) This 
year (1852) already five days in July. 

The thermometer that I use was made by John 
Pool, of the adjoining town of Laston, whose ther- 
mometers are noted for their a curacy. Itis placed 
at the north side of the house, and shade trees 
keep off the reflection of the sun. In morni 
and at night, out here in the country, it generally 
runs dower, than it does in the city. 

Yours, &c., AAC STEARNS. 

Mansfield, July 26, 1852. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Makawao, Maui, Sandwich Islands, 
March 25, 1852. 
Epitors N. E. Farmer, Boston, Mass.: 

GrvrLeMen :—Mr. William A. McLane, a 
neighbor and friend of mine, requested Sherman 
Peck, Esq., of Pittsfield, Mass., who had once 
lived at the islands, and who -re-visited us in the 
autumn of 1850, to procure and send him, on his 
return to the United States, a good Agricultural 
newspaper. In compliance with this request, Mr. 
Peck sent him the New England Farmer. Mr. 
McLane thought much of the paper, and had he 
been spared, would doubtless have continued to 
take it. On his death-bed, he told me to take the 
paper the remainder of the year, as Mr. Peck paid 
im advance, and the postage also. Having looked 
over all the numbers of the Farmer, and feeling, as 
Ido, that such a sheet would be useful among us 
on Maui, I wrote to Mr. Peck to have it contin- 
ued. But as he is in California, I write to say, if 
Mr. Peck has not made arrangements with you on 
my behalf, please send to my son, J. Porter Green, 
Makawao, Maui, Sandwich Islands, by mail, via 
California, as it now comes. Ere I close I will tell 
you to whom to send your bill for payment. 

But I may not send you blank paper at a time 
like this, when ‘‘many are running to and fro,” and 
thus increasing knowledge. I think you will like 
to hear occasionally from us at the Sandwich Is- 
lands, especially on the subject of Hawaiian Agri- 
culture. I will, therefore, fill a couple of sheets 
for you at once, and, if spared, I will communicate 
from time to time, as I may have anything worth 
your hearing. 

Allow me to begin by saying that among the 
miscellaneous items in your paper of December 
13th, 1851, you have the following :—‘‘It is stated 
that a gold mine has been discovered at the Sand- 
wich Islands.’’ Yes, gentlemen, before your paper 
arrived, I had myself heard it so stated. Haleak- 
ala, the mountain directly above me at this place, 
the highest land on the island, is the spot where 
it has pleased some lover of the marvelous to 
locate this mine. At any rate, some one, about a 
year ago, wishing to ‘“‘make the natives stare,’’ to 
create an excitement, hinted to the people of 
Wailuku, a village some fifteen miles distant from 


us, and about thirty from the mountain, that gold 
might be found there. This was enough to excite 


the curiosity of some of the loungers there 
they set off to examine the summit of Haleakala 
secure, if anything of the kind could be 
the precious metal. few week since, I stood < 
ma top of the said upeniein, bea = it! 
gold nor any signs 0: ing for - You 
not expect to hear of gold could oe now stand on 
one of the mountains of Hawaii, and see, as you 
might do, this very day, a yoleanic crater on a 
neighboring mountain, throwing torrents of burn- 
ing lava 500 feet into the air, and descending in 
torrents, forming a river which destroys, in its 
course toward the sea, everything in its way. Let 
me tell you what the Hawaiian Islands are made 
of; 2d, what they are producing; and 3d, what 
they may be made to produce by the blessing of God 
on honest, industrious and persevering labor. 

1. Of what the islands are made. Rey. Sheldon 
Dibble, in his history of the Sandwich Islands, in 
speaking of their origin, says it is ‘‘matter of con- 
jecture.”’ Some think that where the islands are 
now, was Once nothing but the rolling ocean—that 
the whole group, with their iron-bound coasts and 
snow-crested mountains, were thrown up from the 
depths below, by voleanic agency. islands 
are merely masses of lava. Te the soil is de- 
composed lava. Craters of extinct volcanoes are 
everywhere to be seen on the islands. Some are 
partially extinct, continuing to emit smoke ; 
and one presents a lake of raging fire, with ocea- 
sional eruptions of awful grandeur. Such is ms 
character, not only of the Hawaiian Islands, bu 
of many groups of islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
From these appearances the opinion is formed that 
the islands are of volcanic origin. This opinion, 
however, is necessarily mere conjecture, and is, of 
course, of very little weight. I by no means agree 
with Mr. Dibble in this matter. If any portion of 
the globe we inhabit may be said to be of voleanic 
formation, I am sure these islands is that portion, 
or one of such portions. Mr. Jarves remarks, in 
his history of the islands, ‘“The minerals are few 
and simple, consisting of the usual varieties of the 
lavas, from the most solid and ular, to the 
light pumice stone. No metals have been dis- 
covered. The soil of the islands is formed of de- 
composed volcanic rocks, sand, mud and ashes. 
To be made fertile, it requires constant irrigation. 
Valleys which receive the debris and rains of the 
mountains, and for ages have been accumulati 
Saposite of vegetable mould, are exceedingly ri 
and productive ; but they are of limited extent.”’ 
There can be little doubt, if any, that all the soil 
of the Hawaiian Islands is decomposed lava. This 
is in different stages of decomposition, scarcely 
any soil being found in many places, while in others 
it is considerably rich and strong. 

2. What the islands produce at the present 
time. The principal article of food is the kalo- 
arum esculentum, used in great quantities by the 
natives of the islands. This requires a soil, 
and does in fact occupy the richest vallies of the 
country, and quickly exhausts the soil. The sweet 
potato seems to indigenous, and is easily 
raised. The Irish potato was introduced into the 
country about 20 years since, and has become very 
plenty. .We greatly need, however, a change of 
seed, not only of this, but of all vegetables and 
grains. Wheat also does well in some sections of 





the islands, and I see not why a home supply 
could not be raised. Indian corn, beans, onions, 
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squashes, cabbage, melons, cucumbers and toma- 
toes flourish. we might raise most garden 
vegetables had we the seed,and did we know exactly 
when to plant it. Of fruits there are the Ohia, or 
Hawaiian apple, a rather insipid, but juicy and 
cooling fruit ; the fig, grape, guaver; the pine ap- 

le, orange, citron and lemon; the cocoanut, 
2 Sen and bread fruit, though the latter has 
more of the vegetable than of the fruit. These 
are the elation productions, which do so well 
that there is no more risk in depending upon them, 
under God, than there is in depending upon corn, 
beans and potatoes, in New England. Of the 
sugar cane I have not spoken, it being well known, 
I suppose, that this is a sugar-manufacturing 
country. The coffee I should have added to the 
list of productions. It does well, and is of an ex- 
cellent quality. A Mr. C. Titeomb, an American 
gentleman at Kauai, it is said has raised 80,000 

ands the past year. The peach has been intro- 
jluced and does well. I think the apple, quince, 
currant, pear, and other fruits of the temperate 
zone, might be cultivated in some of our mountain 
districts, to high advantage. The greatest, and 
indeed almost the only draw back to the py 
ful tion of agricultural pursuits at the is- 
pod is found in’ what hecigadee call the ‘‘eut 
worm ;”’ the natives call it the ‘‘pelua.’’ At seasons 
it is very destructive, and noone has as yet succeed- 
ed in destroying it. I hope we may find some means 
of pation, the country of this enemy of all vegeta- 
tion. e have a standing committee on the 
“‘means of destroying the worm.” 

3. I come now to speak of what, by the blessing 
of God on industrious and persevering labor, the 
islands may be made to produce. (a.') I hardly 
need to say in addition to what I have remarked 
above, that they may be made to produce every- 
thing necessary to the physical comfort of a mul- 
titude of people. Favored with a delightful cli- 
mate, and, on the whole, fruitful soil ; having ex- 
cellent, and in many places abundance of water ; 
pasturage for cattle, horses and sheep ; sheep, 
goats, swine and fowls being easily raised ; no hay 
nor fodder of any kind being required for winter ; 
no wood being needed for warming the houses of 
the people, and woolen clothes, shoes, &., are 
seldom worn, you can see at a glance that multi- 
tudes of people might here find a comfortable sub- 
sistence. 

(e.?) Again, the islands might be made the abode 
of an intelligent and happy community. To con- 
vince you of this, I need not spend many words. 
Two or three facts will suffice. One is the attach- 
ment easily acquired for these islands. So delight- 
ful is the climate, so mild and healthy, removed 
on the one hand, from the frosts and chilly winds 
of your northern elime ; and on the other, from the 
sultry, withering blasts of Africa and the East In- 
dies, the scorching sun of Borneo and Sumatra, 
also the tornadoes of the West Indies; that few 
or none who reside here for a few years, and then 
return to the lands of their childhood, are con- 
tented to remain at home. They sigh for their 
island home. I could name quite a number who 
pant to come back—who weal give almost any- 
thing in their power, could they be among us once 
more. Another fact is the facility with which 
men can obtain a comfortable living. ‘The mild- 
ness of climate is such that no industrious man 
need suffer—more than this, no industrious man 





can fail to gain property. ‘The climate too is ad- 
mirable. Lu da we need we te fee the 
blessi on temperate living, and economy. 
No better place than tin clande do Cenow for study, 
so that a man may divide his time between labor 
and study, and with a good neighborhood of con- 


“Tepe spirits, I see not why any man would not 


nd the islands an abode of contentment and hap- 

iness. 
‘ (i.*) I might add that the islands might be made 
to produce wealth. This I shall merely state, and 
you can draw such a conclusion from what I have 
already said. We bless God that gold is found 
here only by cultivating the soil. There is no 
‘royal road to wealth’? among us. Still there 
will, unquestionably, be much wealth proeured 
here, and being procured by the sweat of the brow, 
I cannot but hope that it will spend well, and that 
we may be blessed with an intelligent, industrious, 
happy community. 

Yours, with high respect, J. 8S, Green. 
P.S. My revered friend, William Jackson, of 

Newton, will hand you this, I trust. 





DEATH OF A. J. DOWNING. 


With feelings of the deepest sadness it becomes 
our painful duty to announce the lamented and 
untimely death of Mr. Downine, by the burning 
of the steamer Henry Clay on the Hudson River. 
Untimely, because we believe it was occasioned by 
gross ignorance and carelessness. Such a eatastro- 
phe demands the most searching investigation into 
its cause, and that the severest punishment be in- 
flicted upon those who are culpable, if there is any 
power left on earth that can reach them. 

Mr. Downine’s death is a public calamity. We 
believe the death of no man in the union would 
be a greater loss. He was the distinguished au- 
thor of the popular works on Architecture, Land- 
scape Gardening, &c., and at the time of his death 
Editor of Tux Horricunrurist, published at Alba- 
ny. He has done more to infuse a correct taste 
into our people on these subjects, and on garden- 
ing and farming generally, than any other man 
now living in our country. He was also engaged 
by the government in laying out and planting the 
Public Grounds, at Washington, and they had al- 
ready assumed an appearance to satisfy the casual 
observer that a master mind was bringing them 
into order and beauty. While we endeavor to 
practice his teachings and imitate his virtues, his 
memory shall ever be fresh in our hearts. 





ty Tae Granite Farmer, published at Man- 
chester, N. H., is like good wine, grows better 
and better as it grows older. It takes hold of the 
vast work to be performed with earnestness; notes 
the current events, has able correspondents, and 
is worthy of a generous support. 





& One of Hussey’s Reaping Machines, and one 
of Ketchum’s Mowing Machines, may be seen at 
the warehouse of Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse, Mason 
& Co., at Quincy Hall. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
TALL RYE. 


Mr. Eprror :—While, from all s of the 
country, so many are complaining of the excessive- 
ly hot weather, and of the effects of the drought, 
would it not be well, by way of offset and to 
divert public attention a little from present causes 
of Ms org to give a specimen of tall rye. This 
is not done merely, as a mother does to her crying 
child, give it a sugar plum in order to make it for- 
get its troubles, but to induce your readers, who 
are among the most intelligent part of the com- 
munity, to look a little on the opposite side of the 
picture. 

The whole piece of land, on which the rye grew, 
contains two acres anda third. It is new land, 
having never been previously burned over. On the 
whole piece the rye was very stout and tall, and 
stood up very straight, with the exception of the 
lopping heads. On one half of the piece, the spe- 
cimen straws measured seven feet two inches and 
a half, cut above the ground. The heads are five 
inches long, very well filled; and very heavy.— 
Each head contains eighty kernels of wheat. And 
the straw is as bright as California gold. 

; Mount Grace. 

Warwick, July 26, 1852. 


Remarxs.—Such are the seeds to be preserved in 
order to improve future crops. 





TO HAVE A GOOD HORSE. 


It is not sufficient to have a good colt, the pro- 
duct of a superior mare with a stallion of good 
blood and established reputation. This is neces- 
sary, but it is not all that is necessary. A 
most promising colt that attracts universal admi- 
ration while it follows the mare, may be grown 
into an almost worthless horse. How then, hav- 
ing a good beginning shall we grow a good horse, 
for good horses alone are profitable to raise? By 
exercising the greatest care in their management 
until they have ceased to be colts. Many ruin, 
almost, a colt the first winter by starvation, by 
turning it into the yard to run with the young cat- 
tle, to pick up a scanty nourishment and that of 
the cheapest and coarsest food. There is on the 
other hand no one season of its life when care, 
and good and full feeding of appropriate food will 
tell so much for good as this same first winter. A 
friend, who, for now many years has annually sold 
two or three young horses at the highest market 

rices, has often assured us that at no time in the 
ife of his colts did he take so good care of them 
and feed them better than during their first win- 
ter; and that by the effect produced upon them 
the first year he could tell what kind of horses they 
would become. There is something so absurd in 
seanting the supply of nourishment to a young 
growing animal! Some that such a course 


fane 
will render the animal vue The only effect 
produced upon the growing animal by an insuffi- 
cient nutrition, is to hinder his best development. 
Wait until he has attained his growth, and then 


stint him if you choose. 
less injury. 

Colts are often put to hard work at too young 
an age. It not unfrequently happens that you 
will see a horse of five with all the wear and tear 
of ten in his appearance. This should never be. 


It can be done then with 





ment of colts most use towards 
prevent this. 

Colts should be put to exercise and training at 
an early age, and may do light labor to advantage, 
but to put upon four years the labor pani = 
for six or seven — been the ruin of many 
@ promising animal. There are other suggestions 
that occur properly in this connection, but we will 
omit them, considering the two mentioned above 
as the most important.— Granite Farmer. 


The exercise of the same judgment in the m: 





For the New England Farmer. 
ALDERNEY OR JERSEY CATTLE. 


Mr. Eprror:—Sometime in 1850 or ’51, the 
Massachusetts Society for the promotion of Agrieul- 
ture imported about a dozen of these animals, se- 
lected by Mr. T. Mortey, Jr., of West Roxbury, 
with much care. Several of them have been taken 
by individuals, the remainder are now under the 
care of Mr. Motley. I had the privilege of seeing 
them this morning, and learning their character- 
istics from the person who has the direct care of 
them. In many respects, they are superior to 
any animals I have ever seen. 

First, The quality of their milk. Positive as- 
surance was given, that seven quarts of their milk 
would usually yield a pound of butter, This would. 
render its quality, for this use, ify per cent. better 
than most other cows’ milk. For all other uses it 


was said to be proportionatel od. Jud 
from the sgettiaede tenets whee, re should think 
this estimate worthy of credit. 

Second, Their docility and ease of rye 
This is remarkably true of the cows and heifers, 
They appear as gentle and docile as kittens, No 
bad traits of character are discoverable in looks 
or actions. 

Third, Their sleek, short hair, and general 
neatness of apperance. This is true from the small- 
est to the largest ; there are half a dozen calves, 
from one to four months old, all bearing the dis- 
tinct marks of the race—having the same brilliant 
eye, and deer-like aspect. 

There were two bulls of this class, two yearsold 
last spring. These were fastened in the barn.— 
One of them is a handsome, kind animal; the 
other looked as ferocious as a tiger. We learned 
that it was but a few months since, this animal 
tossed his owner several feet in the air, to his great 

rsonal hazard. This, and the exhibition by Mr, 
Webster’s German bull, at Franklin, should teach 
us to beware of these foreign breeds, when their 
character is not fully tested. 

Mr. Motley has also an Ayrshire bull, four years 
old, as handsome and complete an animal as I haye 
ever seén. ‘Those wishing to raise calves, have as 
fine an opportunity to command blood of first qual- 
ity, by calling on Mr. Motley, as can be desired. 
We have occasion to know that the cow furnish- 
ed by Mr. Motley to Mr. Loring, of Beverley, is 
second to none within our knowledge. We are 

rfectly assured that two pounds of butter, a day, 
1s made from her milk; and that the cream, 
it is churned, is so adhesive, that it cannot be 
turned from a pitcher. Without doubt Mr, L. 
keeps this animal in the best manner; such pro- 
ducts will justify such keeping. ‘ 

If, Mr. Editor, you have never seen these ani- 
mals, I should like to know how your views cor- 
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respond with mine. I have spoken plainly, en-|its bark, before the branches reached the ground. 
incli out- 


deavoring to avoid all extravagance of expression. 
But if it be true, that the same feed, when used 
by a good animal, will produce products worth 


As the sections of the tree were inclined 
wardly, the heart of it, clinging by large slivers to 


twice as much as when used by a poor one, then|and thrown up into the air, when the limb fell over 
how im nt is it to endeavor to obtain the — by the weight of its towering top. It was left 
ones. tertaining these views, Messrs. Gray,|standing like a great pair of shears, wrenched by 
Everett and Winthrop, and others associated with|the tremendous force of the bolt from the very 


them, have spared no pains or money, to teach 


the farmers of the Commonwealth this lesson.—|in diameter. 


centre of the tree, which was nearly three feet 
Large slivers from the inner wood 


In behalf of the farmers, I desire to acknowledge|of the trunk and pieces of the bark were thrown 


the favor. P. 
July 2A, 1852. 





several rods distance into an orchard, which was 
strewn with the fi ents. One of the men who 
saw the top part of the tree when it was struck, 


Remarxs.—We thank our intelligent and con-|said the tree seemed to sink down as if into the 
stant friend for these brief impressions of his visit/earth, and represents the crash of the thunder and 
at Mr. Mortzy’s, and for his opinions of the|*be as of the tree as perfectly tremendous. A 


foreign stock. We have examined the stock of 


portion of the lightning followed the roots of the 


tree towards the cellar wall of the house, where 


which he speaks, and embrace this opportunity to/some slight damage was done. There were only 
do what we intended to do at once, express our|two females in the house at the time, (about 
obligations to Mr. Mortxy for the kind attentions|1-4 past 4 o’clock,) the men being at work in 
which we received while examining the stock and|the field and the children at school. One of the 
walking over his beautiful estate. Those who women was stunned bat soon recovered and, re- 


have not seen fair specimens of these animals, will 
be quite likely to consider almost any description 


ceived no injury. The scene of this remarkable 
occurrence, which illustrates so clearly the im- 
mense power of the lightning and the instanta- 


of them as overwrought ; but to those who have|neousness with which it executes its work, has 
examined and tested them, most of the descriptions | een visited by many hundreds of people from Lin- 


given will not appear extravagant. The verbal] 
statements made to us by a gentleman who has 


coln, Concord and the adjoining towns. The 
location of the tree is on the low ground of the 
town, a few rods south west of Flint’s Pond, at 


imported some of the Jersey cows, fed and milked|the base of the highest hill in the vicinity. —Bun- 
them, and made the butter from their cream him-|ker Hill Aurora. 


self, fully corroborate all that our correspondent 
states. Persons engaged in dairy business will do 





BIRDS--A CARELESS OBSERVER. 


well to give their attention to this stock of cattle. ¢..0. Hi, ef gp , cas) te & Comneentee 


If their milking qualities are as favorable as their 
form and color are beautiful, they must be pre-emi-| birds. 


nently good. 





TREE STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 
REMARKABLE OCCURRENCE. 


to Mr. Downing, on ‘‘birds, insects and other mat- 
ters,’’—‘‘and now one word as to the utility of 
It is a common belief that they are great 
benefactors of man in the destruction of pestifer- 
ous insects. To this belief I am an inexorable in- 
fidel. Who ever saw one of the whole race touch 
a caterpillar, which, at this season, infests our or- 


A large white ash tree, in Lincoln, on the road |chards,—or other kindred nuisances, which, late in 
side in front of the house of Mr. Macintosh, was|the season, appear on all trees, indiscriminately?”’ 
struck by lightning, during the storm on Tuesday|| Now, we would ask, where has J. C. H. 
afternoon, 22d June, and shattered in a most re-|been, all his days? Has he ever watched the op- 
markable manner. The tree was about 90 feet in|¢rations of birds? Has he ever killed and opened 
height, 111-2 feet in diameter, of fine vigorous|®2y of them, and examined the contents of their 
growth and one of the most magnificent forest|¢rops and gizzards? If he had, he would never he 


trees in the town. The trunk rose nearly thirt 


caught asking such questions as he has, nor would 


feet from the ground without a limb. The bolt|he ever intimate that birds do not destroy cater- 
struck the tree on its highest branch, and in its|pillars and such like nuisances. We have seen 
progress downward severed all the great limbs the Baltimore Oriole, or English Robin, often seize 
above the trunk from each other, and they fell|upon the common tent caterpillar, as they are 
on the ground over which they grew and had so|Called, which infest our orchards, and tearing 
long shaded. One of the great limbs fell between| them open feast upon their entrails. We have re- 
the trunk of the tree and the house, which was|Peatedly seen the common robin in gardens, ferret 
only about 30 feet distant, and did no other|0utthe cut wormand swallow him. Theswallows, 
damage than the breaking of a few panes of glass|t sunset, scale along the surface of the ground, 
in the windows. ‘The trunk of the tree was quite|@nd snatch in their rapid flight thousands of in- 
equally divided, for twenty feet or more, into six|sects on the wing. Other birds devour other in- 
sections, as smoothly as though they had been cut|Sects, and if he is faithless, or has never seen the 
with a saw, and were left fixed to the roots,| birds catch them, let him just catch the birds, and 
spreading outwardly. The bark on some of these|Cut them open, and he will often find the insects 
sections was entirely stripped off, and the surface |themselves safely stowed away in their gizzards, 


of the wood, so suddenly exposed, was completely | 
covered with dust, thrown up by the falling limbs| Vise him to study ornitho 


or other parts of their Spee organs. We ad- 
ogy @ little, in a practi- 


and adhering to the sap. The body of the tree,|¢al way, and mend his wisdom in this particular. 
therefore, must have been completely denuded o 





(| —Maine Farmer. 


one of the great limbs, was drawn out of the tree © 
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THE MICROSCOPE. 

No very earnest interest can be taken in a sub- 
ject unless we know something of it. A person 
who has little taste for mechanical matters, who 
never examines machinery or reads upon the sub- 
ject, looks upon the precise and beautiful action of 
the locomotive as it passes him, with about the 
same interest that most of us would upon a rusty 
page of Arabic or Low Dutch. So it is with the 
Farmer. When the weevil destroys his wheat, 
the grub his corn, the fly his turnips and potatoes, 
the caterpillar his trees and the curculio his fruit, 
in his vexation of spirit, and the utter want of 
knowledge of the purposes of the Great Architect 
in sending these destroyers, he is apt to look upon 
them as an unqualified evil. In heaviness of heart 
he is led to inquire,—why is it necessary that an 
interminable warfare must be waged against count- 
less numbers of ever-changing, destructive insects, 
before we can reap in the crops, the fruits of our 
wearisome toils? We seem to have learned that 
weeds, after all, are a blessing—and if with patient 
assiduity and trusting hope we pursue our investi- 
gations, we shall by-and-by become satisfied that 
the beautiful creatures which we now denounce as 
robbers, depredators and pests, were perhaps ne- 
cessary to our own comfort and welfare ! 

Let us, then, use every means within our reach 
to ascertain what their office and destiny is, what 
part they act in the great field of operation which 
we occupy, and how far they may be permitted to 
share with us the fruits of our labors. To do this 
we must study their persons and habits patiently 
and carefully, learn when they come and go, where 
they inhabit, and what they are about while with 
us, and if they encroach too largely on the crops 
we are cultivating, this knowledge may aid us in 
averting their encroachments. 

The use of the microscope will not only aid usin 
our researches, but will open a world never con- 
ceived of before by many, and afford the liveliest 
gratification to the inquirer. As we examine and 
study, the insect and vegetable world will rise, not 
only into importance, but into a magnificent crea- 
tion, exciting in us the most profound admiration 
of the wisdom and skill of the Creator! In a crea- 
ture so small as scarcely to be visible to the naked 
eye, we find a perfect organization and wonder- 
ful adaption of parts to its habits. We finda 
strength and agility infinitely surpassing that of 

any man or quadruped that has ever existed ; and 
a perfectness of construction and brilliancy of col- 
oring outstripping the most gorgeous plumage and 
dyes of any of the feathered race. 

Apply anything to its wonderful power, the mi- 
nutest piece of skin taken from the delicate finger 

that never toiled, and, lo! it has deep cells and 
high prominences, exhibiting a surface so uncouth 
as almost to shock the sensibilities of its late 


their corresponding ridges and shining, granulated 
appearance. You look into the mouth of a spider 
no larger than the head of a small pin, or see him 
close his beautiful eye. You ‘examine the edge 
of the sharpest razor and it will appear fully as 
broad-as the back of a knife; rough, uneven and 
full of notches and furrows. An exceedingly small 
needle resembles an iron bar. But the sting of a 
bee seen through the same instrument exhibits ev- 
erywhere the most beautiful polish without the 
least flaw, blemish or inequality, and ends in a 
point too fine to be discovered. The threads of a 
fine lawn are coarser than the yarn with which 
ropes are made for anchors. But a silk worm’s 
web appears perfectly smooth and shining, and 
everywhere equal. The smallest dot made with a 
pen appears irregular and uneyen. But the lit- 
tle specks on the wings or bodies of insects are 
found to be the accurate circle.’”” How wonder- 
ful are these things to the mind that will reflect 
upon them ! 

But to what end shall all this labor be applied? 
will be the inquiry of the indifferent. Does he 
forget that the insect under the glass is the work 
of an Almighty Hand, lives, breathes, and enjoys, 
and makes a part of the wonderful creation about 
us! That it receives omnipotent care; comes 
forth and retires at its bidding; has its specific 
work assigned, perhaps to rear a mountain in the 
ocean, or undermine a city, or is, perhaps, too 
minute in its operations to arrest our observation, 
but still under the same fatherly care with our- 
selves! ‘In wisdom has he made themall. These 
all wait upon thee, that thou mayest give them 
their meat in due season. That thou givest them 
they gather; thou openest thine hand, they are 
filled with good. Thou hidest thy face, they are 
troubled: thou takest away their breath, they die, 
and return to the dust.’’ 

**O Lord, how great are thy works! and thy 
thoughts are very deep.”’ 

Remembering, then, that the tiniest of the in- 
sects which destroy our crops are the work of His 
‘‘very deep thoughts’’—that they all wait upon 
Him, that they may have their ‘‘meat in due sea- 
son,”’ it becomes us to protect ourselves in all 
humility, in trusting hope, and all thankfulness of 
heart, for the abundance that is left. 





Buack Ratn.—On Friday morning, says the 
Kilkenny Moderator (Treland,) between six and 
seven o’clock, a heavy shower, which lasted for 
upwards of twenty minutes, fell over the city and 
a considerable district adjoining. The rain proved 
upon examination to have been of almost an inky 
aciinens, and had all the appearance of hein 
impregnated with soot and charcoal. In the 
year of the cholera we were visited by a similar 
shower, and in the popular superstitions the ap- 
pearance of that ful disease was largely at- 





fair possessor! There are its deep recesses with 


tributed to the circumstance. 
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This engraving is a good illustration of a spur 
from a stem of the White Blackberry bush, handed 
us by Mr. J. S. Neepuam, of Danvers, in this 
State, the original cultivator, we believe, of the 
plant. It is a luxuriant grower, running up vigor- 
ously from six to ten feet. Buds are set on the 
stem less than two inches from each other, and 
each bud puts out two spurs, averaging about fifty 
berries, while the common blackberry has but one 
spur to a bud, and produces a much smaller num- 
ber of berries. 

The fruit is large, amber-colored and very sweet 
and rich, The plantis hardy, we understand, and 
easy of propagation. The demand for it, so far, 
has been considerably greater than the supply. 


: 
: 
: 
. 
: 
: 
: 


It is to be hoped that not only this fruit, but 
that the huckleberry and blackberry will be domes- 
ticated and improved in size and flavor by careful 
cultivation. The common high blackberry is al- 
ready cultivated in our gardens to a considerable 
extent. The wild berries are now selling in Bos- 
ton for from ten to eighteen cents a quart, and the 
demand hardly supplied even at these prices. Mr. 
Hovey, in his Magazine, states that the liberal 
premiums offered for the common blackberry ‘by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, have 
had the good effect of producing very general com- 
petition ; and so superior have been some of the 
|specimens—so much larger than when first exhi- 
|bited, evidently showing what care and attention 
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will do for this as well as other fruits—that the 
society has deemed it advisable to offer a high prize 
for a seedling, with the hope of still further im- 
provement : for, although what few attempts have 
been made in this way have not been attended with 
very favorable results, there is still reason to be- 
lieve that it will yield to the ameliorating influences 
of cultivation, as well as the strawberry, the goose- 
berry, or the raspberry.”’ 





For the New England Farmer. 
DROUGHT---GRASS SEED. 


Frrexp Brown:—The last number of the N. E£. 
Farmer for myself, and also that for the Friends 
School at this place, has not been received. Pre- 
suming it to have been a mistake, I thought I 
would inform thee, and ask thee to forward them. 

We are now experiencing a most severe drought. 
Only one inch of rain fell here in last month, and 
up to this date we have had but one rainy da 
this month. The weather was-very hot a consid- 
erable part of the time during the past month, 
and a strong, dry, westerly wind prevailed. Veg- 
etation suffers extremely, especially garden vege- 
tables. I think the potato crop must be light, 
for they have not been wet to the bottom of the 
hills since they came up. Some pieces of corn 
look well, but on sandy land it is drying. This is 
a good season to show the effect of manure. We 
have about two and a half acres of corn that was 
manured highly, and that has suffered very little, 
while another piece planted with less manure, is 
wilting and the lower leaves are dying. Pastures 
are destitute of feed, and corn-fodder is dying before 
it is half grown. Where the hay is taken off, 
fields present a dry, sunburnt surface, on which 
fire would run without any coazing. 

Such is a correct, though brief sketch of the 

resent aspect of things in this vicinity, and there 
is still but little prospect of rain. Grass seed 
sowed last spring almost entirely failed with us, 
and I wish to know if seed can yet be sown so as 
to secure a crop of grass next year. 
Respectfully thy friend, Levi VaRNeEY. 

Providence, July 26th, 1852. 





Remarxs.—Where grass seed was sown with 
oats or other grain last spring, we think you may 
sow again in August with good prospect of success, 
by spreading what fine compost manure you can 
spare. Sow your grass seed and harrow with a light 
harrow. If this is done just before or after a rain 
the seed will probably take well. If the ground 
was well manured in the spring the seed will be 
likely to start; but add the manure if not too in- 
convenient. 

Although the drought of which you speak in- 
creases the price of farm products, that enhanced 
value does not meet his losses. Such droughts as 
have been experienced the last and present seasons 
are among the most discouraging features of the 
farmer’s occupation. But the fertility and great 
extent of our country will be likely to prevent any 


cilities of transportation will tend to equalize 
prices. In the mean time we must labor diligent- 
ly in faith and hope, and all will be well. 





TIME FOR.OUTTING TIM- 
BER, &0. 
Experience has proved that trees for timber, if 


THE BEST 


cut at one season of the year, are far more durable 
than if A ~~ at another. ~ 
su why this is so, it is not yet 

fully dctewsiidied ; still as the time poled t ae 
best for pode 

erally supposed t 
the amount of sop 
of the wood itsel 
er period of it, the trunk of most trees is pressed 
with the ascendin 
still folded in the 
lation are only sufficient to carry off very slowly 
the watery 
have expan 
the tree abounds in juices. 
dry and wey 
wood and buds have been matured and formed, 
the water part of the sap is mostly exhaled, and 


arious reasons have been 


is during the autumn, 
at this 
in the 
. In the spring, 


it is 

property is modified by 
trunk, and the maturity 
or at any earli- 


sap. The leaves as yet are 
d, and the surfaces for exha- 


Pan of the sap. Even after the leaves 
ed, or until mid-summer has arrived, 
When, however, the 
summer has arrived, and the new 


robably, too, the circulation is less active as the 


Lavee become sere. 


It is stated by Mr. Emerson, author of the val- 
uable report on the trees and shrubs of Massachu- 
setts, that the soft maple cut- in September, is 
three times more lasting than ash or walnut cut 
in the winter ; and from numerous inquiries which 
he has made in some quarters, and from informa- 
tion obtained from reliable sources, it seems he has 
established the fact that autumn is the time for eut- 
ting timber. When it is determined to cut timber, 
it is of considerable importance to strip off the bark 
in the spring that the body of the tree may dry 
during summer. When, however, it is an object 
to reproduce a forest from the remaining stumps, 
then winter, or the very first of spring, is much 
more favorable to the growth of sprouts. 
(= There are, then, two seasons for cutting 
wood ; éf it is expected to last, it must be cut the last 
of summer, or during the early part of autumn; if 
it is wished to clothe the surface with a new 
growth of trees, the cutting must be made late in 
winter. 
It is, however, possible to modify these arran 
ments ; if, for example, the wood is designed 
timber, it is deprived of its bark in the spring, it 
may be allowed to stand and season till winter ar- 
rives, which is a period when farmers have less to 
do than in summer or autumn. 
In seasoning, wood retains an amount of water 
which may be regarded as its constitutional sup- 
ly. This constitutional water is very important ; 
fos upon its presence some of the most valuable 
properties of the wood depend. I refer to elastie- 
ity and strength. If wood, for example, is dried im 
a water bath at 212° till it comes to lose weight, 
its elasticity and strength is very much diminished. 
Hickory, when dried in this way, becomes as brit- 
tle as pine. In ordinary seasoning, or in steaming, 
I believe the strength of wood is not diminished. 
This observation may not be of much practical im- 
ce, as this last plan of seasoning is but rare- 
ly followed. The amount of water varies, as will 





pinching want. Some portions of this teeming 
territory will produce a surplus, and the great fa- 


be observed, in different species of trees, as well as 
‘in herbaceous plants. 
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In another point of view the amount of water is| inspection to be entirely worthless in many of her 
important to be known, for the difference between| timbers ndtrone’ kept under cover) of dry-rot. _ 
taking green and dry wood to market, as wellas| ‘‘In all my building for many years past, with 
consuming, is very great; and so, also, as ample|large timbers of white and other oak, this has 
experience proves, there is a material difference in| never oecurred, nor are they subject to be worm- 
burning green or dry wood. The quantity of wa-| eaten. f 
ter varies from 20 to 50 per cent., and probably| ‘‘Even fire-wood cut at the proper season, is 
the average amount will not differ from 35 to 40| worth from 30 to 50 per cent. more than when cut 
per cent. This water is not only of no use to the|in the spring or winter. ’ 
fire-wood, but it is prejudicial, as it must be dissi-| _‘‘If the above facts are considered of any value, 
pated by heat, in which act heat or caloric be-| please make use of them, and if those learned in 
comes latent or lost, especially if the wood is con-|such matters can assign any plausible reason for 
sumed upon a hearth or in a stove. them, the theory may be of value to others as well 

In addition to the effect of water diminishing the| thy friend.’””— Union Artist. 
combustibility of wood, the alkalies have also con- 
siderable influence of this kind. Elm, which isa SPENT TAN. 

tash wood, burns with neh. less freedom than} A writer in the Pennsylvania Farm Journal 

ickory, which contains much lime. - pad 

It S heemiie ossible that the size of the pores sates that he has been using spent tan bark eee his 
of wood may modify its combustibility. Black oak garden with the best results. The soil on which 
is a notable instance of a slow and drizzling com-| it was tried, was a “ stiff c’ay—altogether too stiff 
bustion ; the pores are large and numerous, from| for suécessful gardening.’’ The editor of the Jour- 


which the watery sap continually oozes. nal sustains the opinion of’ his correspondent, in 
In addition to the foregoing, we subjoin the fol- 


lowing remarks from a letter written by Mr. Wm. a axpesinenty maile in hie.own garden. 
Painter, of Concordville, Pa., to the Hon. Thom-| We have little faith in the use of spent tan bark 
as Ewbank, of the patent office. We had intend-|as a manure, buta good deal in using it in compact 
ed the preparation of an article from our own ex-| soils, clay, and stiff loams. Chips from the bottom 
perience and knowledge, in reference to the sub-| ofthe wood pile, saw-dust, or any coarse litter, 
Ject of timber cutting, but our design was super-|joui4 have much the same effect. The benefit 
ceded by a perusal of the foregoing, and the letter|-" . - sie 
of Mr. Painter. arises mostly from making a heavy soil, light and 
“During an experience of more than forty years porous—admitting air, warmth and light, and 
asa plain, practical farmer, 1 have taken much| bringing its fertilizing powers into activity. Such 
interest in ascertaining the best season for felling) heavy, inactive soils may be found upon most farms, 


timber, and [ now state with confidence, that fenc-| where a judicious application of the tan bark and 
ing timber, such as all kinds of oak, chestnut, red 


hickory, and walnut, cut from the middle of July a er gn ar" = t eigen mes 

to the last of August, will last more than twice as|*@™ Into @ productive state. But they need the 

long as when cut in winter, or common barking| Same careful attention that the merchant bestows 

time in spring. upon his affairs, in order to make any part fruitful 
ce instance — a eopling, say five —— of profit. 

inches in diameter, for a lever, in the month o . . 

August, and another of similar quality and size in AAtinntang, Cen, be lesk---the weckingy tp tie 


winter or spring. I know, if the first is stripped roadside, the tan bark, chip manure, brakes, leaves 
of its bark (which at that time runs well,) it will|@md refuse meadow grass, will all have a fine in- 


raise a lever ¢wice the weight that can be raised by| fluence upon the cold, compact soils. 
the latter. 


‘Another great advantage to be derived from| Burrer.—The editor of the New York Farmer, 
felling timber in the last running of the sap (the 


; f : a on 25°) in a capital article upon the dairy, says that twen- 
time above specified,) is, that it is neither subject : 

to dry rot nor injury by worms ; white oak, cut at ty years ago good managers were content with 
this season, if kept off the ground, will season 100 to 125 pounds of butter, per Oy, for the year. 
through two feet in diameter, and remain perfect-| That the standard has been growing higher, until 


ly sound many years; whereas, if cut in winter/ now, the dairyman who makes less than 150 Ibs. 
or spring, it will be perfectly sap-rotten in less|is rather ashamed to name the quantity. In thif 
than two years. 


**For ship building and other purposes, where = < mmgrorempent, he ace, Sins = es show 
great oe ame is incurred in construction, the im-| 9 the RSA, OR of igre dairies, while no 
mense advantage of preparing timber at the prop- good dairyman should be satisfied with less than 
er season must be evident to all. 175 to 200 pounds. That is a pretty high stand- 


I have no doubt, a ship built of timber cut be-| ard; but he mentions instances a his neha 
tween the middle of July and the last of August, = mong be neg 


would last nearly twice as long as one built of tim- 9, that came nearly mp to, it. Om a dairy of 

ber cut at the usual time, and would bear infinite-| 20 COWS, Where the average was 170 Ibs. to a cow, 

ly more hard usage, as the timber seasons more|®20ther 180 Ibs., and another 197 lbs. 

perfectly, and is far harder. 
‘**A few years since one of the large government} [ge We have received samples of the white 

ships, built in Philadelphia, of the very best mate-| blueberry from Mr. J. 8S. Neepuam, of Danvers. 


rials, but several years in construction, when or-|They are very sweet and delicious. Were they 
dered to be finished and launched, was found upon! cultivated? 
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For the New England Farmer. | buy hay next spring at twenty dollars a ton, to 
GLANCES AT NEW HAMPSHIRE. kespioat » stock of extile, whase appetites have 
always seemed to me to increase very nearly in 


BY H. F. FRENCH. 


My Dear Brown:—In common with ‘the rest 
of mankind’’ who are not under bonds to remain at 
home, [ have, during the hot days of July, made 
sundry little excursions of ery business and 

leasure, in this Switzerland of America,—a State 
in which, whatever may be said of our other pro- 
duets, we have no difficulty in finding most ac- 
ceptible candidates for the Presidency, whichever of 
the three parties may be in search of one. And 
by the way, the fact, that men of energy, of clear 
heads and noble hearts—of perststency—the qual- 
ity which, of all others, best ensures success in all 
pursuits, and in all times and places, the fact that 
such men have oftenest their origin among the 
rugged hills and the driving snows of the North, 
is worthy of consideration by northern men and 
especially by northern farmers. It is an agricul- 
tural fact, for like the crops themselves, it grows 
out of the soil ! 

He whose recreation it has been in boyhood, 
whose discipline it has been in youth, and whose 
husiness in manhood, to breast the snow drifts in 
winter, breaking wild steers and colts, or working 
in a legging swamp with the thermometer at zero, 
and again in summer, to mow the swath with the 
rest of the boys, under a July sun that would 
make the wool of a southern negro smoke—has 
some idea of the vicissitudes of life, and is not 
likely to be turned from his path by fear of hard 
work. 

Last summer, in July, just before the wheat har- 
vest, I passed twice through the whole length of the 
State of New York, and, amid those fields of wav- 
ing grain stretching away in almost unbroken 
masses, for miles, it seemed as if the granite hills 
of New Hampshire were scarcely worth the toil of 
cultivation; but I looked in vain, among the fertile 
valleys, for New England thrift and New England 
homes, and the fact shown by the census tables 
that the crop of wheat throughout that t State, 
has been by a false system of husbandry reduced 
from an average of about thirty to less than fifteen 
bushels to the acre, in a single generation, brought 
up the reflection that they had not even kept faith- 
fully the ten talents committed to them, and that 
the blessing upon those who had “been faithful 
over a few things,’ belongs rather to the true 
hearts which have, by severe toil, wrested from 
the unwilling hills of New England a competent 
support and happy homes. 

tween Exeter and Concord, as indeed every- 
where else in the State, indications were observed, 
early in July, of a severe drought. The hay crop 
will not, it is thought, exceed two-thirds of the 
amount of last year’s product, and this fact, with 
another, which I think may be relied upon—that 
very little old hay remains on hand—furnishes 
matter for serious reflection among those of us 
whose farms are fully stocked with cattle. 
The price of all hay-eating animals has been 
high, for the past two years, and an unusually 
large number of them, in consequence, have been 
raised. The failure of one-third the usual amount 
of fodder, must compel many to sell, while the 
demand is in no wise increased. A very little re- 
flection, will enable the readers of the Farmer so 


ae to the price of the hay [have purchased 
or them. 
At Concord, | visited the Asylum for the Insane 


and the State Prison, places at which we, would 
not, perhaps, naturally expect to find much of ag- 
ricultural interest, for it requires ‘ ‘sana mens in 
corpore sano,’’* to cultivate the soil, and good 


farmers are not to be looked for, in mad-houses and 
penitentiaries. 

But luckily, our accomplished friend, Dr. Me- 
Farland, the superintendent, whose recently pub- 
lished ‘‘Loiterings by the Way,’’ in Europe, evince 
so much refinement of taste in all matters pertain- 
ing to the fine arts, is not only ‘‘a scholar and a 
ripe and one,’’ not only a thorough master 
of the various branches of professional knowledge, 
which enables him so skilfully to ‘‘minister, to a 
mind diseased,” but judging him ‘‘by his fruits,” 
he has also an excellent pereean of what belongs 
to good husbandry. The Asylum stands on an 
eminence which commands an extensive and beau- 
tiful view of the valley and surrounding highlands 
of the Merrimack. ne good set of farm buildings, 
an extensive field under fine cultivation, and some 
of the best specimens of thorough bred cattle in 
the State, bear witness to the idea which is fast 
gaining ground among the intelligent minds, that 
some practical attention to improved hus 

is by no means inconsistent with the most studious 
pursuit of professional life. 

At the last State Fair, two or three premiums 
were awarded to the Asylum for the best exhibi- 
tion of Ayrshire cattle, and I think, from the slight 
attention I had time to bestow upon it, that the 
Asylum farm may soon successfully compete with 
the best in the State, for the first prize. Scientific 
knowledge, in agriculture, everywhere, makes its 
record on the green hill-sides, and the wane 
grain-fields of the valley. We are happy to e 

the name of Dr. McFarland, who is the presidi 
genius of the whole establishment, within 
without, in the list of scientific cultivators of the 
soil. 

At the State Prison, for various reasons, agri- 
cultural pursuits are not much in fashion. In the 
first place, very few intelligent farmers go there, 
the paths of good husbandry not leading in. that 
direction, and then it would be altogether too 
agreeable a pursuit for the successful candidates 
of the third house, at the Capitol. 

Formerly, land attached to the prison was. cul- 
tivaged by the prisoners, but, as the warden in- 
formed us, the force requisite to guard the 
while at work, could aecomplish twice the 
in the same time, and so the poor wretches are 
shut up from the green fields, and the gentle air of 
Heaven. They have little care, however, for such 
matters, and never had, or they would now be in 
the enjoyment of them, with their liberty, like 
other men. Deprivation of liberty seems not, to 
impair the health, for not one of the whole hundred 
was ill, or had been for weeks. And the warden, 
Mr. Dow, who seems admirably to fulfil the duties 
of his responsible position, informed us, that there 
was seldom a prisoner received, who could not 
read or write, and none was ever disc , With- 
out being taught those branches, at least before 








to arrange their affairs, as not to be compelled to 





* A sound mind in a sound body.—Eb. 
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his term expired, a fact that tends to , either 
that education is universally di throughout 
our borders, or that we convict an undue propor- 
tion of the educated ! 

Meeting at Concord David Parker, one of the 
Canterbury ‘‘Believers,” as they style themselves, 
—known among the ‘‘world’s people”’ as shakers, 
I accepted his invitation to coh on them. I sup- 

e their peculiar tenets, and their simple, peace- 
ul mode of life, are well understood by our read- 
ers. A quiet, sheltered eddy in the rushing stream 
of busy life, is this little community. 

Two-thirds of the trials of ordinary life grow 
out of the care and vexation, the toil and respon- 
sibility, incident to acquiring and retaining what 
may be deemed an adequate amount of this world’s 
goods, and half the other third arises directly or 
indirectly from domestic relations, and the exer- 
cise of affections, in which the ‘Believers’’ profess 
to have no part. 

They have no separate property, and their soci- 
ety is wealthy beyond the fear of want. 

They have no care, or responsibility, for food or 
raiment or shelter, no apprehension of poverty in 
old age, and the labor is light. They have no 
wife, or husband, or child, or lover. As a mathe- 
matical conclusion, other things being equal, they 
must enjoy a vastly greater amount of happiness 
than we unbelievers. But, alas, “the lesson 
learned so long, so oft, so vainly,”’ must yet be 
read once more, that freedom from care is not hap- 
piness. You see in this community on every hand 
—in the staid unchanging costume of the men and 
women—in the utilitarian plainness of their houses, 
in the absence of all ornaments within or without, 
Conservatism written in characters of ice. 

Their husbandry bears the same impress. Here- 
tofore, they have been held up to the world as 
model farmers, and they have by no means re- 
ceded in their actual skill in cultivating the earth. 
Their farms are now models of neatness—their 
gardens and fields are planted and sowed with a 
care and skill far beyond those of the world around 
them, they are systematic and thorough in all their 
operations. They have good judgment and good 
taste, too, though that is a word not found in their 
vocabulary, in the selection and rearing of live 
stock. I noticed among their fine herds of cows, 
some fine specimens of thorough bred Devons, in the 
symmetrical forms and bright eyes of which my 
young conductor, who by the way is a natural 

rn gentleman, however he may have chanced 
into Shakerdom, seemed to manifest the same 
interest which we ‘‘outside barbarians” should 
feel in the graces which lie hid under the unruffled 
primness of the short-waisted, straight-sided gowns 
and coal-scuttle bonnets of their ‘‘sisters.’’ 

The difference between their husbandry and 
that of their neighbors is, that the former do every- 
thing as well as they know how. They lay out no 
more work than they can thoroughly perform, and 
their days run on like an eight day clock, and 
every stroke is at the right time, and ¢ells as it 
should, while we poor harrassed outsiders have 
either ‘‘married a wife,’’ or have a baby to tend, 
to the manifest detriment of all previous well laid 
schemes. The Believers do their best according to 
their knowledge, and the rest of us do not. 

Hence they do their common work better than 
we, but they make very little progress. The 
scientific cultivators among us are far in advance 





of them, while the rank and file of the farmers are 
as far behind. Grafting, and. _and. sow- 
ing, were understood in the time of Job, and most 
of the arts of husbandry were ‘‘talked up’’ as 
faithfully in Virgil’s time as in ours, among the 
educated. 

It is true, that knowledge is more generally dif- 
fused among us thanit has ever been elsewhere, bud 
the great obstacle now to improved agriculture, is the 
want of the general diffusion of knowledge of facts 
and principles already familiar to the educated far- 


mer. 

In spite of the Procrustes bed of conservatism. 
to which the ‘‘Believers’”’ are bound—in spite of 
the iron cap of utility, which is designed to crush 
down every bump of taste and sentiment, it is 
quite observable that under the yea, yea, and nay, 
nay, stiffness and severity of their outer man, 
there are human feelings—aspirations for beauty, 
and ‘‘something to love’’ welling up even in the 
deserts of Shakerdom. Upon my suggestion that 
a little attention to planting shade trees would add 
much to the comfort as well as beauty of their 
ample grounds, the chilling reply was, ‘‘Shade 
trees are not of much use,’”’ but soon after we came 
to a little garden filled with flowers, with a curi- 
ous frame work carefully erected, sheltered by a 
roof, with the posts covered with tin, evidently to 
prevent the ascent of cats and similar blood- 
thirsty animals. ‘And what is this,” I inquired. 
My friend, with a good deal of manifest interest, in- 
formed me, that it was ‘‘a robin stand,’”’ a place 
built up amid the flowers cultivated by ‘‘the sis- 
ters’’ for the protection of the small birds, which 
had gratefully accepted the offering, and filled it 
with their nests and young. 

Among other curiosities, I was introduced to 
the oldest shaker, Perer Ayer, who is ninety-two 
years of age. He was a soldier in the revolution, 
and like Solomon did not clearly discern the ‘‘van- 
ity and vexation of spirit’’ of ‘the world,’’ until 
he had given it a pretty thorough trial. Peter 
urged me strongly to join the Believers, and in 
reply to mn ay ered whether he did not think he 
was doing his duty faithfully to his Maker, when 


he fought for the liberty of his country, he safely 
said, ‘*No doubt it was all over-ruled for a 
On the whole, to return to my text, there is not 


enough, in this community, to develo; 
physically, morally or intellectually. 
place to raise at men, which is no disparage- 
ment, inasmuch as they make no pretensions to 
raising any. Their life must be monotonous and 
wearisome. I cannot believe that enough of spirit- 
uality can be developed in so dull and unemotion- 
al a mode of life, to satisfy the cravings of the 
human heart. 

However, as I told Peter Ayer, if they would 
pay a little more attention to architecture and 
andscape gardening, and cultivate the social affec- 
tions more assiduously, I don’t know but I should 
be willing to wear long hair and a badly-fitting 
coat, and join them when I am old enough. 

My ink has already flowed too freely, and with- 
out further attempt to find an end to my subject, 
I will make an end of my letter. 

Your friend, 


mankind, 
t is not the 


H. F. F. 





Rectaminc Meapows.—In our recent brief sug- 
gestions of work to be done in August, we made 
some remarks upon reclaiming meadows. In work- 
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ing over & meadow where portions of it are too 
soft to allow the team to pass over it, good work 
may be- done by covering such spots with loam, 
sand, chip manure, or even fine gravel. A mix- 
ture of these would be excellent, and productive of 
heavy crops. A depth of two or three inches is 
necessary—four would be better. After spread- 
ing the sand, add finely-composed manure for the 
seed to eatch in. 








HOW WONDERFUL IS INSTINCT. 


While sojourning at the east a few days last 
summer, we were informed by a friend, who is a 
close observer in some of the departments of Nat- 
ural History, that a pair of robins had built their 
nest and raised their young for several. years in 
succession in an apple tree in his garden, very 
near the house. He observed one fay that the 
male bird came home to the nest, which contained 
the young just from the shell, and appeared to be 
wy much excited. The gardener watched the 
bird, supposing that something had happened. 
After havimg made several movements, hither and 
thither, the bird took one of the young ones from 
the nest and carried it a short distance, to an oak 
tree where another robin had just hatched a little 
brood, and placed it in the nest, and then returned 
and removedanother in the sameway. The third, 
for there were three in the nest, was dead. 

The person who observed this transaction, as- 
certained that the mother robin of the first mated 
nestlings had been destroyed in a neighbor’s gar- 
den. ‘This to us isan exceedingly interesting fact 
connected with the prescience of instinct, if we 
may so speak. That there is a difference, and a 
wide one, between reason and instinct, we must 
fully believe. 

It requires a clear minded metaphysician, like 
Coleridge, to distinguish readily between all the 
acts of reason and understanding, as between the 
manifestations of reason and instinct. How did 
this male robin know that he could thus remove 
his little remaining family into a neighbor robin’s 
house* This should be a lesson to some of that 
species of animals that monopolizes reason, and 
call themselves Christians, yet, unlike the robin, 
shut their doors against the orphan and the poor. 
—Rural New- Yorker. 





WHIGHING POTATOBS. 

The law at present requires potatoes to be 
weighed and sixty pounds to be given for a bushel. 
When this law is observed, both buyer and seller 


should be mindful of certain things. A bushel of 


large, handsome carters fully ripe will weigh about 
fifty-six pounds. A bushel of 1 the round, flesh- 
colored or Burr potatoes, large and small mixed, 


from eight to twelve pounds more. A bushel of 


assorted potatoes will weigh less than when they 
are taken of all sizes. In sale by measure, the 
farmer loses very little by separating his potatoes. 
If from twenty bushels as ordinarily taken from 
the field, two bushels of the smallest ones be taken, 
the remainder will measure about nineteen bush- 


els ; but by the present law a measured bushel of 


all sizes will cost the purchaser several cents more 
than one of all large tubers, the nominal price be- 
ing the same. It is sometime since we have 


pri 





the weight of the different kinds, but the 
is correct, and we think worthy of atten- 
tion.—Culturist and Gazette. 





STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
The second meeting of the Massachusetts Board 
of Agriculture was held at the Council Chamber, 
in Boston, at 10 o’clock, August 5, 1852. 

The records of the first meeting were read by the 
Secretary, after which he announced that he had 
been officially notified of the election af Witiiam 
Parkuurst, of Petersham, to fill the vacancy in 
the delegation from the Worcester West Agricul- 
tural Society. 

All the members of the Board were present ex- 
cept the Lieut. Governor and Messrs. Hircucock, 
Lawton and Parxuurst ; Siru CaLpwE 1, Esq., of 
Barre, appearing as a substitute for the latter. 
Mr. Wiper, from the committee appointed to 
consider the subject of appointing a Secretary, and 
defining his duties, submitted the following report: 


The undersigned, a committee of this Board to pre- 
seribe the duties of its Secretary, and to present the 
name or names of a person, or of persons, suitable 
for that office, having attended to the subject, Rz- 
PoRT, as follows, upon— 


THE DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY. 


1. To make a faithful record of the meetings of this Board. 
2. To keep a journal of all important communications, made 
to or by the Board, in relation to the progress of his and their 
labers, and of the art and science of Agriculture. 

3. To open and conduct a correspondence with such practi- 
cal and scientific cultivators, or other eminent individuals, and 
with such Agricultura] Associations in our own country, and 
in other lands, as may be deemed expedient. 

4. To collect Agricultural statistics, pamphlets and publi- 
cations; to catalogue and arrange the same, together with 
such books, maps, charts, documents and other articles, as 
may be given to or acquired by this Bourd, in a manner con- 
venient for reference and consultation. 

5. To obtain and preserve, so far as may be found expedi- 
ent, and as may be deemed convenient for examination by our 
farmers, such seeds and specimens of the various g 
grains, vegetables, fruits and other agricultural products, as 
are now grown in this commonwealth, or as may be, hereaf- 
ter, introduced into it, and to distribute such new or approved 
varieties of these, as may be adapted to its soil and climate. 

6. To collect and disseminate such information in relation 
to the best breeds of domestic animals, and the management 
of the same, as may be suited to promote this most important 
branch of husbandry. ee 

7. To investigate, as far as practicable, the elements and 
character of the soils in this State; their adaptation to 
ent crops, and to preserve for exhibition and instruction sam- 
ples of the same. : 

8. To endeavor to discover and successfully to apply, such 
mineral, vegetable and animal fertilizers, as may be found 
within our territorial limits, or as may be profitably intro- 
duced from other localities. 

9. To receive, preserve, and under the direction of this 
Board to report upon, such approved agricultural implements 
as are now in use, or as may be, hereafter, advantageously 
introduced among the farmers of this commonwealth. 

10. To visit, by the advice of this Board, the various agri- 
cultural districts of Massachusetts, and to give lectures on the 
practice and science of Agriculture, whenever and wherever 
they may deem the same most desirable. 

11. To attend, as far as practicable, the Exhibitions of the 
incorporated Agricultural Societies receiving the bounty of the 
State,—to receive their returns,—to make an Abstract of the 
same for publication, in connection with his Annual Report, 
and to pérform such other duties as are specified in the act es- 
tablishing this Board. 

12. To co-operate with the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, so far as may be found expedient, for the introduction 
and study of Agriculture and kindred branches in the educa- 
tional system of the commenwealth, and finally, to promote 





weighed a bushel of potatoes and we may not be 





the objects of this Board by such other ways as he may sug- 
gest, or they approve. ; 
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Your committee having considered the duties above 
named as naturally pertaining to the office of the Sec- 
retary of this Board, next attended to the other sub- 
ject committed to them, viz., that of designating a 
person for the office. 

The qualifications of several distinguished gentle- 
men have received the favorable consideration of 
your committee, and they are happy to report that 
after mature deliberation, they unanimously recom- 
mend Epwarp Hrrencock, President of Amherst Col- 
lege, as a gentleman eminently qualified to receive 
this trust, and to discharge the duties of the office. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

‘ MarsHaty P. Wiper, Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Gray, the report was adopted, 
and the Board proeeeded to ballot for a Secretary. 
Seventeen votes were given in, all of which were 
for Epwarp Hrrcucock, of Amherst. 

The Secretary was then instructed to inform Dr. 
Hitcheock of his election. 

Mr. Proctor, from the committee appointed to 
select subjects relating to agriculture most worthy 
of attention, submitted the following report, which, 
after considerable discussion, was accepted. 


The committee who was instructed to make a selec- 
tion of subjects for the consideration of this Board, 
pursuant to the provisions of the 8th section of the 
statute, are of the opinion that a plain, direct dis- 
cussion of practical subjects, in a manner that will 
commend itself favorably to practical farmers, should 
be at the foundation of all our movements. Not that 
we would undervalue scientific investigations and spe- 
culations; but because they are not so useful to the 
farmer, as well digested practical suggestions. There 
is no department in the culture of the soil, where 
there is not much to belearned. There is no depart- 
ment, where there is any thing known with entire 
certainty. 

Take any subject and turn it over in the mind 
carefully, and every new revolution will develop some 
thought, that had not before occurred. So far, 
therefore, from there being a want of subjects to be 
treated, the superabundance makes it difficult to 
select those which will be most appropriate. 

At present, before a complete organized move- 
ment of the Board is settled upon, it is believed, that 
it is a duty we owe the cause entrusted to our care, 
to enter the field individually as workingmen; and 
each one to take hold of the part assigned, and per- 
form itas best he may; te-be, intruth, a hive of 
working, bees, and not of drones. It is not enough 
to think of what is to be done by the Secretary that 
may be appointed: but we should think of what 
we ourselves can do,and when this is done there will 
still remain enough to be done by a Secretary. Let 
there be assigned to each individual of the Board, 
some agricultural topic, on which a report will be 
expected from him, on his own responsibility, at our 
meeting in December. These reports, together with 
the reports of the committees to the several societies, 
and the returns from these societies; will together 
constitute a mass of material, which, when properly 
digested and arranged by the Secretary, will be 
worthy the attention of the Legislature and of the 
agricultural community. 

As an illustration of what we mean, we would re- 


With this view we present a list of 21 subjects, tobe 
seme an assignment to individuals of the Board, 


in such a manner as may be most agreeable; with 
liberty to exchange, so as to adapt these subjects to 
the experience of those who treat them. Select- 
ed as we are with a duty to perform, it is respect-. 
fully suggested that we are not at liberty to decline 
this service. It is important to begin our work in a 
manner to command the favor of those we serve. 

Upon motion of Mr. Woop, it was then voted 
that each member of the Board be invited to pre- 
sent a written essay upon some one of the subjects 
mentioned in the report just adopted, or sume 
other subject agreeable to him, and submit it to 
the Board at its meeting in December next. 

The following assignment of subjects was then 
made, viz.: 
1. On the application of science to Agriculture. 

; Epwarp Hitcncock. 
2. Educatian of the young farmer. 

Simon Brown. 

8. Root crops—the dangers to which they are ex- 
posed from blight, insects, &c., and their compara- 
tive value. J. W. Procror 
4. Best method of laying down land to grass and 
continuing the product. Francis BREWER. 
5. Pasture lands—best method of renovating and 
improving them. Amasa WALKER. 
6. Cows for dairy purposes—how to be selected, 
and the most advantageous uses to be made of their 
milk. Wittiam Parknurst. 

7. Wheat—the expediency of its cultivation in 
Massachusetts. H. W. Cusuman. 

8. Apple orchards—how shall they be preserved 
and kept in bearing condition. J. C. Gray. 

9. Winter fruits—the best varieties and modes of 
preservation. M. P. WiILper. 
10. Manures—their preparation and application. 
Joun A. Nast. 
11. Plowing—comparative advantages of deep and 
shallow plowing. Steruen Reep. 
12. Subsoil plowing and drainage. 
B. V. Frescu. 
18. Irrigation—The expediency of its application. 
Joun W. Lincoxy. 
14, Birds—expediency of preserving. 
- J. H. W. Pace, 
15. Neat stock—breeding and management of. 
Seru Spraave. 
The remaining six subjects reported by the com- 
mittee were not assigned. 

Messrs. Frencu, Lincotn and FrssenpEn were 
appointed a committee to recommend three per- 
sons as members of the National Agricultural So- 
ciety. 

The Board then adjourned to meet at the State 
House on the first Wednesday in December next, 
at 10 o'clock. 





Corn arrer Buckwueat.—The editor of the 
Middlesex Farmer is of opinion that it is not well 





fer to the reports submitted by the voluntary Board 
of the last year. Will any one say that either of the 
topics then discussed was exhausted. We presume 
those who wrote would not entertain this opinion. On 
the contrary, what was then said, only paved the 
way for saying something more and better when op- 
portunity should offer. 





to plant corn after buckwheat. He says “there is 
some property in buckwheat that seems to poison 
the soil, or at least render it unfit for corn.”’ That 
he has tried it and noticed the results in other 
fields, and there has invariably been a light and 
aneven crop of corn. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
THE OAK PRUNER. 

Suwon Brown, Esq. :—Dear Sir —The ground 
beneath black and white oaks is often observed to 
be strewn with small branches, neatly severed 
from the trees as if cut off with asaw. Upon 

litting open the cut end of the fallen branch, 

ere will be found a longitudinal perforation, con- 
taining a whitish grub, which is the author of the 
mischief. This grub subsequently becomes a chry- 
salis within its Seesew, and finally is transformed 
to a slender, brownish beetle, covered with a close 
gray nap. The history of this insect was first 
made public in the year 1819, by Professor Peck, 
in the fifth volume of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Repository and Journal, where the beetle is 
red. There is a figure of it also in Emerson’s 
edition of Johnson’s Farmer’s Encyclopedia, plate 
16, No. 1. The scientific name of this oak pruner 
is Stenocorus fers cert pee: 

The amount of mischief done by the oak pruner 
is often very considerable. Branches five or six 
feet in length and an inch in diameter are some- 
times cut off by it. The branch which you sent 
to me is only three-quarters of an inch in diameter 
at the cut end. The worm within it is undoubt- 
edly the same as the oak pruner above named.— 
In your note to me, you inquire whether this in- 
s2ct be the common apple-tree borer, and you re- 
mark that you have seen branches of apple trees 
cut offin the same manner. This last fact is en-' 
tirely new to me. It suggests the importance o 
examining the cut ends of the fallen apple-tree 
branches, in order to see whether they are perfor- 
ated, and whether they contain grubs like the oak 
The latter is correctly classed amon 


runer. 
ibaa ; but it is not the same in kind as the com- 
mon apple-tree borer, differing remarkably there- 
from, not only in size, form, and color in the beetle 


ple trees may require pruning at this time of year, 
and some of the branches may bear shortening a 
little very well, most people would prefer to do 
their own pruning rather than to leave it to the in- 
discriminate labors of an insect, which would con- 
sult its own taste and wants instead of the judg- 
ment of an experienced workman. The insect, it 
is true, displays no little skill in its performance ; 
a skill’ without intelligence, however; a kind of 
mechanical ‘‘second nature,’’ wherewith it is ad- 
mirably and wisely endowed for its own well-being. 
This is made manifest in every stage of the insect 

life. In June or July the parent beetle lays her eggs, 
depositing them singly close to a leaf, a spur, ora 
little twig. The grub hatched from the egg, bores 
at the spot, directly into the branch, and penetrates 
to the pith, and then makes in the latter a longi- 
tudinal burrow several inches in length. Having 
come to its full size in the course of ‘the summer, 
the grub then proceeds to cut off the branch trans- 
versely by gnawing away the wood from within, 
but leaving the bark untouched. Then retirin 

into the bottom of its burrow, it awaits the fall of 
the limb, which yields to the force of the wind, 
and is borne to the ground, loaded with leaves that 
break the shock of its fall. The grub remaining 
unhurt and secure in its burrow, survives the win- 
ter, and is not transformed to a beetle till the fol- 
lowing spring. This beetle is about half an inch 


state, but also entirely in its habits. Hinges ap- 
J 





long, and is provided with two long and taper 
horns or antennz. For a more particular descrip- 


on of it, Prof. Peck’s account, on the 81st rege 
of my treatise on insects injurious.to vegetation, 
may be consulted. In order to | the mischief 
oceasioned by this kind of insect, the fallen branches 
should be gathered seasonably, and the perforated 
ends, containing the grubs, should be cut off and 
burned. ‘This will, at least, prevent the grubs 
from being transformed to beetles, and will thus 
check the future propagation of the race. 
Yours, respectfully, T. W. Harris. . 
Cambridge, July 3, 1852. 





SAVE THE BEST SEEDS. 

The season has arrived when some of the seeds 
are ripe, and alittle care is necessary in their 
preservation, not only to secure them from waste, 
but to preserve only the best for future sowing. 
Farmers never think of raising a puny, badly- 
formed calf, pig or lamb to be kept as a breeder, 
but make all animals pass the scrutiny of a se- 
vere judgment before they decide to propagate 
from them. The preservation of early, large and 
perfect seeds for continuing crops is no less impor- 
tant, than that of retaining the most thrifty and 
best-formed animals. 

A gentleman in Maryland gathered the earliest 
and largest heads of wheat from a field and sowed 
them, gathering the best and earliest of their pro- 


f| duce and sowing again, and continued the process 


three or four years. In a recent visit to that 
State we collected some heads which are now hang- 
ing by us, and measure, beard and all, 10 inches 
in length ; the grain heads being 5 inches. 

This wheat is known by the name of the Cops 
Wueat, taking the name of the gentleman who 
had by his pains increased the quantity and qual- 
ity so much. We cut the samples before us from 
the farm of Tuomas Biacpen, Esq., of Washing- 
ton, one of the best cultivators in that region, and 
who is setting the Marylanders a fine example. 

A gentleman in Essex county went through a 
similar process with onion seed, until seed of his 
raising readily sold for four dollars a pound, while 
common seed was selling at fifty cents, The great 
improvement in the crop from these seeds justified 
the cultivator in paying this great price. 

In our farm stock there are always some who 
grow up rapidly and strong, taking the lead in 
health and- vigor from the first. It is so with 
plants. A proper consideration has not been giv- 
en to this fact. 

There will be a succession of seeds coming to 
maturity until-the Indian corn harvest is over, and 
we are confident that more attention to this point 
will give us better crops hereafter. 





Errata.—In the monthly Farmer for August, . 
page 348, article ‘“‘Lusus Nature,”’ read “‘ Nerium 
splendens,”’ for Neriuse splendeur On page 365, 
in the quotation at the top of the page, read 

“Of some great admiral,” 
intsead of ‘some great amorial.”’ 
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: For the New England Farmer. 
WHITH WHORTLEBERRIBS. 


Mr. Evrror:—I send youa box containing a 
uantity of white whortleberries, that you may see 


the kind of whortleberries that grow in Mansfield. ne 


There is a patch of them in the woods, about 
three-fourths of a mile east of Mansfield Railroad 
station-house. They have grown there from time- 
immemorial. They are surrounded by the black 
kind, in close continuity, without being mixed at 
all: that is, they are surrounded by the black 
whortleberry, but none are intermixed in the patch 
—there is no amalgamation. The blossoms are 
white, and appear the fore-part of June. The 
black kind have red blossoms. The leaves, bushes 
and all about them are exactly alike. They are 
real Albinoes. 

Hayward, in‘ his Gazetieer of Massachusetts, 
mentions them, to which I refer you. I have not 
the book at hand. 

I intend to plant the seed to see whether they 
will produce the same kind. I apprehend not. 
The late Dr. Roland Greene dug up some of the 


vines to setin his garden, which grew well and 
bore well. 


Yours, &e., 
Mansfield, July 3, 1852. 


P.S. The sample I sent you are not very nice, 
as the dry weather has injured them, and as I had 
engaged a person living in the vicinity to pick them 
when ripe, but he has picked them before they 
were really ripe, as you may see that many green 
ones are among them. He was afraid others would 
pick them if he did not, as they are much sought 
after. If I can have a better Tot by and by I will 
send them to you. 

I would state that there are a few of another 
kind of white whortleberries about a mile east of 
the above, which grow on bushes exactly like the 
sweet blue kind—the berries taste like them, but 
have a slight reddish tinge. I. 8. 


Tsaac Srearns. 





Remarxs.—The berries mentioned above we re- 
ceived in good order, were handsome and of very 
fine flavor. We hope they will be cultivated, and 
made plenty, as such fruits are wholesome and 
eagerly sought after. 





DEATH OF A. J. DOWNING, ESQ. 


The eve | death of this gentleman will be 
sincerely mourned not only by his personal friends, 
but wd the thousands who have become acquainted 
with him through the medium of his writings. The 
following just tribute to his talents and worth is 
from the N. Y. Tribune: 

Among the victims by the destruction of the 
Henry Clay there is none whom the country could 
80 ill afford to lose or whose services to the com- 
munity can so little be replaced as‘Mr. Downing, 
of Newburg. A man of genius and of high cul- 
ture, thoroughly disciplined in his profession by 
long study and observation in Europe ; with taste 
refined and judgment true enough to feel the de- 
ficiences and to know the need of our domestic 
and especially of our rural, architecture ; still in 
the prime of life and exercising a wide influence 
by his practical labors as well as by his writings, 
he is snatched from a sphere of high and beautifal 


What Mr. Downing had done and was doing to 
improve the fashion of our dv gs, hardly sur- 
passed in value his contributions, and 
practical, to the kindred art of landscape garden- 

. Under his directing hand the grounds of 
the Capitol and the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington were being transformed into models 
of beauty in their kind; and the grounds about 
many private mansions also bear testimony to the 
same taste, the same wise sense of beauty and fit- 
ness. 

As a writer Mr. Downing was remarkable for a 
mixture of strong sense, thorough understanding 
of his subject, and genial originality. The cessa- 
tion of his monthly essays in the Horticulturist 
will leave a permanent blank in the literature of 
the Domestic Arts. While he drew his materials 
from the most varied culture, he was always, and 
in the most frank and manly way, an American, 
His chief aim was to refine the taste, and elevate 
the social life and habits of his countrymen to 
something like the ideal proper to freemen. An 
artist, a scholar and a gentleman, we deplore his 
untimely loss; and a wide circle of acquaintances, 
who with us recall bis eminent social as well as 
public qualities, will join with us in this tribute to 
his memory. 





For the New England Farmer. 
AN EXPERIMENT---THE BORER. 


Mr. Brown:—Your correspondent, “‘E. M.,’’ has 
discovered either a new species of apple tree borer, 
or that the old is making “‘progress”’ in iniquity, 
by sawing as well as boring. 

In relation to the common borer, I wish to say, 
that three or four of my young apple trees, from 
three to four inches through, were found’ in the 
spring to exhibit evidence of deep infection, and 
shortly the leaves began to fade, and I almost gave 
them up for lost. As an experiment, I piled earth 
in the shape of a cone round them, to reach some 
inches above the entrance holes, and with the 
shovel patted it hard. The object, to exelude the 
air, and so kill the borer, or oblige him to loose 
his hold. One valuable tree was ful! of apples, of 
the size ofa walnut. They all dropped off, with 
most of the leaves. To my surprise, in July new 
leaves came out, and on the 19th new blossoms. 
This tree, as well as the others operated upon, 
have recovered, and I have strong grounds to be- 
lieve I shall save them all. J.P. 
Keene, N. H., August 1. 





Remarks.—Simple experiments sometimes pro- 
duce most beneficial results. The steam engine, 
our farm implements, and in fact most that we 
know has sprung from a series of simple experi- 
ments. A few years since it was scarcely believed 
that our most forbidding swamp-lands were good 
for anything, while now we are getting the heaviest 
crops of English hay from them. Some one with 
a progressive spirit made the experiment of re- 
claiming, and it has proved of great value to most 
farmers. The borer is an exceedingly vexatious 
and destructive creature. While we write, oneof 
them is wriggling about upon our paper, which we 
have just extracted from the branch of an oak.— 





utility, and a successor we cannot hope to find. 


Although three-fourths of an inch in diameter, he 
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had sawed it entirely off, and then marched up the 
branch an inch and about one-eighth of an inch 
under the bark. Hundreds of branches sawed off 
in this manner are scattered under the oak trees. 
We also have before us a young apple tree cut off 
in the same manner. The insect resembles the 
common apple-tree borer; that from the apple 
tree is about half an inch, and that from the oak 
nearly an inch in length. 

For a description of this grub, the reader is re- 
ferred to Dr. Harris’ excellent work on Insects, 
and also to a letter from him in another column. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 
GRASS CULTURE. 


It is not my purpose to tell a great story, of a 
great ps: hae 4. simply to state what a plain, 
ractical man has done, and what other men like 
fim can do. My neighbor, Srernen Buaney, has a 
field lately taken from the pastures of Salem, sur- 
rounded by hills, rocks, swamps, and other appen- 
dages, not very inviting, on which there grew, in 
1851, not more than half a ton of ordinary hay to 
the acre. The landis flat, rather moist, requiring 
some small drains to cary. off the superfluous 
moisture. In September of the last year, he plowed 
this land eight inches deep, and turned the fur- 
row slice flat. He then pulverized the surface, 
and — a dressing of well-rotted manure, not 
ex g four cords to the acre. He then sowed 
herdsgrass and red-top, and levelled the surface, 
He is now mowing the crop, and obtains from two 
to three tons of hay to the acre,—of as good qual- 
ity as can be desired. Thus his land, within 
twelve months, has been brought from a worthless 
condition, to yield a crop worth at least forty dol- 
lars to the acre ; and this, without any extra ex- 
pense, or extra effort. Without doubt there are 
many other instances of culture, equally success- 
ful ; but heretofore, in the usual manner of culture, 
it has taken three years, at least, to bring land 
into a condition alike productive. First, a crop 
of corn or potatoes. Second, a crop of barley, oats, 
or other grain. Third, the crop of grass—and this 
generally, clover, of much less value than the crop 
of which we have spoken. 
What is the secret of the success of Mr. Blaney’s 
culture? First, complete pulverization of the sur- 
face; second, complete preparation and interming- 
ling of manure. Where small seeds are expected 
to vegetate, these conditions are indispensable.— 
Suppose he had taken the same quantity of manure 
from his barn-yard, and spread it upon the land, 
in lumps, three or four inches in diameter, and 
cross plowed and harrowed the land, as is ordina- 
rily done, it is safe to say his crop would not have 
been worth half as much. Here then the appli- 
cation of labor of the value of three dollars to an 
acre, has increased the income at least twenty dol- 
lars. Might not our farmers do the same thing 
with other crops, as well as with their hay? Are 
there not hundreds of acres that do not now yield 
a crop of the value of ten dollars acre, that 
could be made to yield crops of the value of forty 
dollars? 
I saw, yesterday, a field of rye on our town 


this land has not 
to feed one cow. 
rect attention is, greater care in cultivation—less 
land and more labor, if you would have labor 


its great annual dinner at Lewes, on the 


rome others present, was the American Minis- 
ter, 


speech. He said: 


cause I know that the operations o 


Tho peint to whick T would 
well 


P. 
Danvers. 





MY FATHER’S HALF-BUSHEL. 
My father’s half-bushel comes oft to my mind, 
And wakens deep feeling of various sorts; 
’Twas an honest half-bushel, a noble half-bushel; 
It held a half-bushel of thirty-two quarts! 


When I think of that bushel,—my father’s half-bushel, 
That dear old half-bushel, so honest and true, 

Then look at the bushels, our city half-bushels, 

Little dandy haif-bushels,—it makes me fee} blue ! 


O, my father’s half-bushel, that country half-bushel, 
Say, when, with blest vision, its like shall I see? 

’T was a blessed half-bushel, and he was a trae man, 
For he filled his half bushel, and something threw free! 


Yet all the half-bushels, if mean, are not small; 

Pm vexed with the great ones the most, after all. 

O, mark out that ashman’s, next time he shall call; 
Tis a monstrous half-bashel—holds quarts sixty-four; 
So send the base rascal away from your door! 


*Tis a fact I am stating—no slanders I utter— 
But who cin forbear, when cheated, to mutter? 
In New York, a barrel—I pray you, don’t laugh— 
Will not hold so much ashes as potatoes liy half? 
O, what are the lawyers, and what are the laws, 
But bugbears and phantoms,—mere feathers or straws! 
Unless our half-bushels are all made as one, ‘ 
Like father’s half-bushel, I say, We're undone! 
Journal of Commerce. 





SPEECH OF ABBOTT LAWRENCE IN 
LONDON. : 


The Royal Agricultural Society of England had 
5th inst. 


on. Abbott Lawrence, who made a short 


My Lords and Gentlemen—I have the honor of 


submitting to you a toast, and that toast is one of 


rth 


extensive significance. It is no other than 
e Agricultural Societies throughout the 
World ;” and I give it with the more pleasure be- 

; f the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England are bounded only 
by the horizon. I know that your premises are 
open to all the world. I know that my honored 
colleagues on both sides of me—each representing 
a farming country—their stock and their imple- 
ments—may come here and compete. with yours. 
I say, then, that the science which has been and 
is applied to agriculture in England is like all other 
scientific pursuits—it knows no limits. I honor 
this society, then, for its liberality; and on the 
part of my country I desire to present my thanks 
to you for the great benefits we have derived from 
your publications and experiments. (Cheers.)— 

ween our two countries there never was 
reason—at least, any trae reason—for feelings of 
alienations ; and if I could have my way—if I 
could govern and regulate matters, with the aid of 
my friend on the right, (Lord Palmerston,) with 
the kind feeling which I know to exist in the heart 
of another eminent individual who occupies a seat 
in the present Cabinet, we should never have war 





farm, of four acres, the product of which will be 
not lew then one hundred and twenty bushels ;! 


or rumors of war more. (Vociferous cheer- 
me 
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THE ATMOSPHERE. 
The atmosphere is mainly composed 


These results show the ity of feeding in 
8 papeteriin, of Satin 


of two dis-| boxes. It is thongs that in a less 
tinct gases, which are invisible but not impondera-| they would have 
bedies, and everywhere surround the planet 


en more striking. In the 
course of the experiment the thermometer rose to 


like an ocean. It hasa mean depth of some forty- 50 degrees, and the cattle under cover seemed to 
five miles. The gases which form the air are called suffer from being too warm. It was found a tri- 
nitrogen and orygen. According to the accurate) fing expense to comb them regularly, which 
analysis of dry, pure air, made by M. M. Dumas xa eg a very marked improyement.— 


and Boussingault, 100 parts consist of 20.8 oxygen 
and 89.2 nitrogen. These chemists found from 2 
to 5 parts of carbonic acid in 10,000 of atmospheric 
air. Dr. Fresenius has ascertained that the pro- 
portion of ammonia in the atmosphere is as 1 to 
2,000,000, varying to 1 to 3000,000. Undoubted- 
ly there are many other volatile and gaseous bodies 
in the atmosphere, in a state so extremely diluted 
and diffused as to escape all chemical tests. Sir 
Robert Kane found that sulphureted hydrogen will 
pass through a thin piece of India-rubber into the 
atmosphere, against a pressure equal to 50 times 
the weight of common air. Gaseous compounds 
of phosphorus, chlorine, and sulphur, are constant- 
ly discharged from decaying animal and vegetable 
substances into the atmosphere. These gases fall 
to the earth again in rain-water. It is one of the 
laws peculiar to all s, that the presence of one 
& not in the least prevent 

several others from occupying the vacancies left 
between atoms of gas that seem to repel each 
other with singular aversion. The facility with 
which the atmosphere takes up vapor when water 
evaporates, is familiar to all. This capacity to 
hold immense quantities of water imbibed from the 
ocean, lakes, rivers, the foliage of trees, and moist 
earth, in a volatile condition, to be distributed over 
broad continents, is a wonderful provision of na- 
ture. But the filling of the air with water, like a 
wet sponge, is less remarkable than the contriv- 
ance for squeezing the sponge, so to speak, and 
causing the diffused moisture to fallin gentle rains, 
snows and dews. The drying of the atmosphere, 
after it is saturated with water, is a phenomenon, 
without which it would never rain; nor could 
there be any springs, rivers, land plants or animals 
on the globe. This precipitation of water is effect- 
ed by a change of temperature ; which change is 
the result of the revolution of the earth on its ax- 
is, and of solar heat. Day and night, spring, 
summer, autumn and winter, with their ever vary- 
ing po ert varying winds and clouds, and 
y changing humidity, are all results of 

fixed laws, which invite the research of every rea- 


in any given space 


constant. 


soning mind. 





FATTENING CATTLE IN STALLS AND 


IN SHEDS. 

An experiment has bee:. made in Scotland to tr: 
the comparative value of these two modes of fat 
tening cattle. Ten animals having been chosen 
were divided as equally as possible ; five were pu 
in a sheltered court with plenty of shed room, an: 
the others into boxes. At the beginning of Octo 
ber it was soon found that those in the court ea 
134 lbs. per day, while those in the boxes eat onl) 
112 lbs., or 22 Ibs. less, thus proving that a certai) 
degree of warmth is equivalent to food. Afte 
seven months, toward the end of April, the: 
pa an slaughtered, and the following results wer 
‘ound -— 


Catt!- fed in boxes.....Beef..3,262 ths. Tallow..6,678 ths. 
Cat fed in courts.....Beef..3,416 bs. Tal!ow..6,054 Ibs. 


ribune. 





FLOWERS---GARDENING. 


Mr. Charles Dickens has been discoursing very 
eloquently about flowers at the ninth anniversary 
of the Gardener’s Royal Benevolent Institution,— 
We give a short extract from his beautiful ad- 
dress :— 

‘*“Gardening,”’ he said, ‘“was invariably connect- 
ed with peace and happiness. Gardens are asso- 
ciated in our minds with all countries, all degrees 
of men, and with all periods of time. We know 
that painters, and sculptors, and statesmen, and 
men of war, and men who have agreed in nothing 
else, have agreed, in all ages, to delight in gar- 
dens. 

‘*We know that the most ancient people of the 
earth had gardens ; and that where nothing but 
heaps of sand are now found, and arid desolation 
now reigns, gardens once smiled, and the gorgeous 
blossoms of the East shed their fragrance on races 
which would have been long ago forgotten but for 
the ruined temples which, in those distant ages, 
stood in their gardens. We know that tle an- 
cients wore crowns of flowers ; and the laurels and 
the bays have stimulated many a ncble heart to 
deeds of heroism and virtue. e know that in 
China hundreds of acres of gardens float about the 
rivers ; and, indeed, in all countries gardening is 
the favorite recreation of the people. In ‘this 
country its love is deeply implanted in the breasts 
of everybody. 

‘“We see the weaver striving for a pigmy garden 
on his house top ; we see the pcor man wrestling 
with the smoke for his little bower of scarlet run- 
ners ; we know how even.men who have no scrap 
of land to call their own, and will never have, un- 
til they lie their length in the ground, and have 
passed forever the portals of life, still cultivate 
their favorite flowers or shrubs in jugs, bottles, and 
basins ; we know that in factories and workshops 
we may find plants ; and I have seen the poor pri- 
soner, condemned to linger out year after year 
within the narrow limits of his place of confine- 
ment, gardening in his cell. 
“‘Of the exponents of a language so universal ; 
of the patient followers of nature in their efforts to 
pore the finest forms and the richest colors of 
er most lively creations, which we enjoy alike at 
all times of life, and which, whether on the bosom 
of beauty or the breast of old age, are alike beau- 
tiful, surely it is not too much to say that such 
men have a hold upon our remembrance when they 
themselves need comfort.” 





Tue Tropica PLanrer—is the title of a new 
agricultural paper, published at Ocata, Florida. 
Lewis C. Gates, Editor. We like his introduc- 
tion much, and most other articles in the paper. 
Those on the culture of tobacco, and the “ Far- 
mer’s medicine chest,’”? we have no sympathy 





with. We are glad to see that portion of the 
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Union awaking to her interests in agricultural and perhaps flowers first planted here, and men- 
matters, and should be most happy to discuss en + ge es cir arrival at 
them for a few days with brother Gangs, on his|” tle ys sufficient 
own hearth-stone (we hope he is not a bachelor) size, and the soil of the Orchard Farm made mel- 


‘ ' . ? |low by the plow, removed thither. That Gov. En- 
on some of those balmy days in Florida next win-|Jicott had extensive orchards, gardens, and nur- 


ter, when the winds are howling and the snow fly-|series of fruit trees, may safely be inferred, from 
ing wildly here. reading his will written in 1650, where he says, 
8 **T give to my dear and loving wife, Elizabeth 
For the New England Farmer. — way = ealled Orchard, lying within 
.|the bounds of Salem, and ye orchards, nurseries of 
GOV) BHDIOOT? AW HORTIOULSURISS fruit trees, gardens, fincas: &e., thereunto apper- 
BY S. P. FOWLER. taining.” 

Perhaps it is not generally known, that Goy.| In 1648, Governor Endicott appears to have de- 
John Endicott was probably one of the first per-/voted much attention to the cultivation of fruit 
sons, who cultivated fruit, and planted nurseries|trees. We find at this period, that he exchanged 
in Massachusetts. And we intend, by this com- |five hundred apple trees, of three years growth, 
munication, to exhibit a new phase in the character |with a William Trask, for two hundred acres of 
of him, whom the gifted Hawthorne styles ‘‘ The |land! Only think of those sales of the olden 
severest Puritan of all, who laid the rock founda-|times, ye nurserymen of the present day. Two 
tions of New England,” viz. : that of an amateur |apple trees for one acre of land. Gov. Endicott, in 
in Horticulture. In proof of our assertion, of the |a letter written to Gov. Winthrop in 1643, amongst 
love he bore for the cultivation of fruits, and for |other things, says ‘‘ The maid is now going alon 
agriculture in general—we find in the first letters |with us to the Orchard, where your sonne shail 
he sent home, he requested his friends in England, |be heartilie welcome.” That he was in the habit 
to send over to him fruit stones, and kernels, grain |of inviting his friends to visit his grounds, and par- 
for seeds, wheat, barley and rye, and domesticated |take of his fruits, we may also infer, from this 
animals. In answer to these requests, a letter |letter. And that he possessed the feelings of an 
was received the 19th of April, 1629, wherein the | Amateur, and liked to exhibit his garden to visitors. 
Company in England inform him, they are disap-|He doubtless invited this fair Puritan maiden to 
pointed in oatinn the things ordered, but [God |the Orchard, to be regaled by its fruits, and the 
willing] they propose to send them by the next/|sonne, it is fair to presume, received his invitation 
vessel. Rev. Mr. Higginson, the first minister of |! consideration of the pleasure he might derive 
Nahumkeag, now Salem, who arrived there June |from the company of the maid. And it was here 
30th, 1629, says, we found abundance of corn|in this garden, enclosed by pallisadoes, that the 
planted, and our Governor hath a store of green | worthy Puritan, with his mustache and imperial, for 

eas, grown in his garden, as good as I ever eatin |he wore both, could be seen with the gentle 
England. He adds, he hath already planted a|maiden, pacing those shady walks, that extended 
vineyard, also there were planted in his garden, |from his mansion to the banks of the river. Who 
mulberries, plums, raspberries, currants, chesnuts, this maid and sonne were, who were invited thus to 
filberts, walnuts, small nuts, hurtleberries, and |Tecelve the hospitalities of the Governor, we are 
haws of white thorn. By this we learn, that Mr.|not informed. History, as well as tradition, is as 
Endicott had thus early, made considerable pro-|silent as the grave. The young man however 
gress in gardening. And it would seem from the|might have been Adam Winthrop, the eldest son 
observation of Me. Higginson, that green peas |of Gov. Winthrop, by his third wife, then in his 
were about as early in 1629 as with us at the pre-|twenty-fourth year. 
sent day. It was here in this garden in Salem,| From a letter sent to Governor Winthrop, dated 
he probably ginptes his famous pear tree, together | April 12th, 1631, we find that Mr. Endicott at- 
with other fruit trees; and upon receiving the|tached more importance to agriculture, than to 
grant of the Orchard Farm, they were removed |legislation. He says, ‘‘I thou good further to 
there probably sometime after the land was broken|write what my judgment is, for the dismissing of 
up by the plow, which was in the year 1633.—|the Court ’till the corne be sett. It will hinder 
This venerable tree, rats yearend more than 220|us that are farre off, exceedingly, and not further 
years of age, we visited to-day [Aug. 9th] and|you there. Men’s labour is precious here, in 
found on some of its branches, it had made aj|corne setting time, the plantation being as yet so 
growth of some three or four inches this season,}weak.’’ The value of the crop of Indian Corn 
although it bears the marks of extreme decrepid|has never appeared before to us so great, as it did 
old age. I should think it would produce this|upon reading this extract. What would the far- 
‘autumn, a peck of pears, very fair in their appear-|mers in our Legislature think, when sitting in the 
anee. ‘The tree has thorny wood, and was un-|State House late in the Spring, to have the Gene- 
doubtedly never grafted. ral Court dismissed by the Governor, and they sent 

Robert Manning, oy in describing the Endicott |home to plant their corn, or perform other neces- 
Pear in Mr. Hovey’s Magazine for 1837, says in|sary business on their farms? We are not certain, 
some seasons the fruit is good in quality ; but it/however, but what this method of closing our long 
can only be placed in the second class of table|sessions would be an improvement, in our legi 
pears. It is mpe in October. We think there is|tion. And we are amongst those, who like 
good reason for believing that the Endicott Pear|sometimes to see this old custom, like the hat and 
‘Tree was raised from seed, received with the seeds |cane presentation, in our Senate of last winter, re- 
of other fruit trees from England in 1629, and|vived. The Indians likewise attached great value 

slanted in the Governor’s guten at his residence|to the corn crop, and it was considered, in our 





m Salem. And all those young trees, vines, shrubs |early wars with them, a great stroke of noliey, ¢- 
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destroy their corn in the field, or prevent its being 
planted by them in the Spring. In either case, 
starvation or severe suffering to the poor Indian, 
was sure to follow. : 

The Indian corn was about the first thing, dis- 
covered by the Pilgrims upon their landing at 
Plymouth, and their Lnowlede of it, and its mode 
of culture, by planting it on the intervale land by 
the rivers, i in hills, by raising the soil around 
the crown of its roots, was obtained from the 
aborigines of the country. 

Many art the traditions related by the Indians, 
in regard to the origin of the Maize or Indian corn. 
Mr. Neal, one of the early historians of New Eng- 
land, says, ‘‘The Indians have a Tradition, that a 
Crow brought the first Bean, and a Black-Bird the 
first grain of Indian Corn into New-England ; for 
whick Reason, those Birds are accounted sacred 
by them, tho’ they are so mischievous, that the 
English contrive all ways they can think of, to 
destroy them.’’ There is likewise a tradition with 
the Indians, that a beautiful squaw sent by the 
Great Spirit, once visited them, and with her right 
hand presented to them the Maize or Corn, with 
her lett hand, she gave them the bean, and seeds 
of the squash, and from the warm earth on which 
she sat, after she left them, up sprung the tobacco. 
We must say we are most strongly inclined to be- 
lieve this legend, at least so much of it as relates 
to the origin of the Indian weed; it must, we think, 
have been produced in some such manner. The 
time of planting or setting Indian Corn has. not 
varied for two centuries. Our ancestors usually 
planted, or as they termed it, set their corn before 
the assembling of the Great and General Court, 
which took place the last of May in each year.— 
There is a tradition that Gov. Endicott cultivated 
in his garden, at his Orchard Farm, the white weed 
as a flower, or for medicinal purposes, and that 
a long time since, it spread into the adjoining 
fields, and probably may now be found on most of 
the farms in New-England. For this supposed 
act, he has received the maledictions of many far- 
mers. That Gov. Endicott might have introduced 
the white weed into his garden, for its beauty, or 
for medicinal purposes, we do not deny, for it has 
been supposed by medical men to possess medical 
qualities, and we are certain by a reference to the 
correspondence betwéen two distinguished botan- 
ists, Peter Collinson of London and John Bartram 
of our own country, which passed between them 
July 20th, 1759, that the white weed has been 
cultivated in English gardens, as a flower. In the 
letter referred to, Mr. Collinson says, ‘‘ The 
Leucanthemum, or ox-eye Daisy, [white weed] 
overruns some fields. But then it makes a fine 
show. For this reason, I give it a proper place in 
my garden,—as I love all flowers.”” Our own 
opinion is, that the white weed was brought over 
from England, with the grass seed first used upon 
the Orchard farm—when the mowing lands there 
were first laid down to grass. We are confirmed in 
this opinion somewhat, from the knowledge we 
have of this weed, that it is not confined to the 
county of Essex, or to this part of the country.— 
Itis a fact that the white weed was introduced into 
Eastern Pennsylvania, with many other worthless 
plants, unintentionally, more than one hundred 
years since. “We are disposed to close our com- 
munication here, and will furnish another article 
upon the same subject, if desirable. 8. P. PF. 

Danversport, Aug. 9th, 1852. 





Reuanxs.—Phe communications of S. P. F. are 
always acceptable: they are copied into other 
journals, as they are instructive as well as interest- 
ing. 





DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

This honored old Alma Mater nullifies the doctrine 
that ‘‘corporations have no souls.’’ Her heart is 
as expansive as the sunshine, seeking out among 
the children of men those who have toiled up the 
‘shill of science,’’ and made themselves useful to 
their kind, and clothing them with her honors, 
whether they have graduated at any similar insti- 
tution or not. 

Thus we notice that at the recent commencement 
of this college, the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred upon our Associate, Henry F. 
Frencu; upon Ricuarp Boyrsron, of Amherst, 
N. H., and Joun Prentiss, of Keene, both veteran 
editors and printers of that State ; and upon Ben- 
samin B. Frencu, of Washington, D. C., but a 
native of N. H. Never were titles more fitly be- 
stowed. That they will wear them with meekness 
and grace, and make glad the heart of the ‘‘benign 
mother,’’ we have no doubt. 

Well—we shall put on our best behavior and 
tug on, and who knows but at some future day 
the honorable Trustees of Dartmouth, or some 
other College, will add those titillating words— 
Master of Arts—to our own humble patronymic ! 
Who knows! 





BONE MANURE. 

Bones, though of comparatively recent intro- 
duction as a manure, stand at the head of all mis- 
cellaneous articles used for this purpose. The 
improved machinery for preparing them has brought 
them into extensive use in Europe. In England 
it has been demonstrated that on dry sands, lime- 
stone, chalk, light loams, and peat, bones are a 
very valuable manure. That they may be applied 
to grass with great effect. That on arable lands, 
they may be laid on fallow for turnips, or used for 
any of the subsequent crops. That the best 
method of using them, when broadcast, is previ- 
ously to mix them up in a compost with earth, 
dung, or other manures, and let them lie and fer- 
ment. That if used alone, they may either be 
drilled with the seed, or sown Reb That 
bones which have undergone the process of fer- 
mentation are decidedly superior in their immedi- 
ate effects, to those which have not done so. That 
the quantity should be about 20 bushels of dust, 
or 40 bushels of large, increasing the quantity if 
the land be impoverished.— Farmer and Mechanic. 





t= The article in the Working Farmer, for 
August, on the value of Fruit, and credited to the 
Bridgeton Chronicle, was written for and pub- 
lished in this paper. Another article, ‘‘An Old 
Tree,’’ was from our own pen, gathered from the 
musty records of English history, and is credited 
to the West. Hort. Review. The Working Farmer 
is strong enough to work its own way, and is very 
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particular in giving eredit to those from whom it 
quotes. We mention these instances not as a mat- 


ter of particalar consequence, but to show how 
injustice may be done to some and unmerited 


credit given to others, by not making the proper 


acknowledgments in the first place. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WHAT KILLS THE BUDS AND TREES. 
Messrs. Eprrors:—In one of your late numbers 


are some remarks under the same caption as this 
A very important 


of my present communication. 
question. In your remarks upon the same subject 
headed ‘‘Effects of the late severe winter upon veg- 
etation,’’ you conclude by expressing the hope 
that correspondents who have carefully observed 
these phenomena, will favor us with the conclu- 


sions at which they have arrived. And your as- 
sociate, Mr. French, hopes that readers of the New 


England Farmer will afford opportunity of com- 
paring notes on this matter. 


I am not one of ‘those who have carefully ob- 
served these phenomena,” and have no notes to 


compare, and I am sensible that, in expressing an 
opinion on the subject, I lay myself open to ani- 
madversion for speaking without knowledge. 

Your correspondent, W. H. H., from Plaistow, 
intimates his i 


done by severe cold. [If it could be established 


that severe cold was the cause of the death of 


the plant, exclusive of other influence, I should 
agree with him. nets 
are killed by cold alone. But whenaplant is killed 
or suffers an injury less than death by frost only, 
I should doubt, as he does, that the injury is ef- 
fected by the expansion of the sap vessels. Freez- 
ing, it is true, causes expansion of water, but not 
of dry wood. And in the severe cold which is 
supposed to kill the tree, there is no sap in the 
vessels. I think the most scrutinizing observation 
will not detect any expansion of the tree in the 
coldest weather. 
Petaty ss, the life of a plant, I should think it 
done not by expansion of the sap or of the wood ; 
but that the decay of the spiral vessels, which are 
those conducting the sap, ensued from the total 


abstraction of heat, which is the vital element of 


plants, no less than of animals and of man. When 


the latent caloric, or natural vital heat of a plant 
is wholly expended and gone, the spiral vessels 


would lose their power, would cease to perform 
their assigned function in tha vegetable economy, 
the sap could no longer circulate, and, with the 
stopping of the circulation, the plant dies. Such 
would be my view of the operation of cold upon 


plants, in cases where itis capable of producing 


death. 

But I cannot think that the cold of last winter 
was capable of doing this, or of producing death in 
any other way, be it expansion, or by any other 
imaginable. process ;—and this for the reason, 
among others, that there has been a ter de- 
gree of cold in some winters, in this vicmity, than 
any cold of last winter. It is doubtful if any one 
among us has known a winter without as great a 
degree of cold as any of the past winter, though 
the number of days with the thermometer below 
zero may have been more than usual, If I am 


isbelief in the common notion that 
the expansion caused by the frost is the sole injury 


there are plants that 


f mere cold alone is capable of 


not mistaken, there have been winters with as in- 
tense cold, and even from five to ten degrees less, 
without producing the same injury to trees, In 
your remarks upon’ this Near you remind us of 
the rigors of the higher latitudes, which produce 
not such results. These facts furnish a strong argu- 
ment against the idea that cold alone, or at any 
rate, that the cold of last winter, was the unas- 
sisted cause of the injury. : 


In one of your late numbers, in a communicar 
tion headed ‘Effect of cold on plants,” to be found 
in your May monthly, it is stated that heat sud- 
denly succeeding intense cold is a cause of the 
death of the plant, by producing inflammation, as 
is the case with a man who, after having his limbs 
frozen, is brought at once to a hot fire. This 
causes excessive pain, and sometimes death or 
less injury. But whether a man is frozen to 
death, or dies in eg spe of too sudden 
plication of great heat following the freezing, he 
does not, in either case, I believe, die of expansion. 
Tn both cases the vessels necessary to keep up the 
vital functions, lose the power to perform their 
office ; in the one case lysis or loss of 
vital energy, because of loss of vital heat; im the 
other, by inflammation and consequent mortifi- 
cation, or exhaustion. Such, in the one case, 
and in the other, I take to be the operation of 
the same causes in the vegetable department of 
nature. In the plant asin the animal, life is at 
first communicated by heat, and while it continues, 
heat constitutes the vital energy, and, by the ac- 
tivity of the vegetable functions, heat is constant- 
ly generated, and, by mutual and reciprocal ac- 
tion, it keeps up that activity, and is nec to 
it, and when wholly lost to the plant, life is gone 
with it. 

Such, sir, is my view of the effect of heat and 
cold upon plants. Perhaps, as you have already 
devoted several columns to this subject, you may 
think these remarks, being unaccompanied by any 
statistics derived from experiment or observation, 
will not be profitable to your readers. Ifso, you 
will know what to do with them. The view is, 
however, I think, sustained by the analogies of 
nature in the animal fopersenen It has been 
proved that the process of respiration in plants is 
accompanied by a disengagement of heat —and 
that it is developed in them fn the same way as in 
animals. ‘‘It is evident,’’ says Dr. Smith, ‘that 
a certain appropriate portion of heat is a necessa- 
ry stimulus to the constitution of every plant, 
without which its living principles is destroyed.”’ 
The young and tender wood of later growth is 
sooner destroyed than the older wood of trees, not 
because it expands more readily, or to a ter 
d , but because its tissues beg more Selicate 
and tender, are more easily killed either by cold or 
by sudden supervening heat, as above described, 
than the tissues of the older wood. w. J. a. B. 

Essex, Aug., 1852. 





A Rare Cuance.—If any of our friends are de- 
sirous of sending their boys to an excellent teacher 
in a pleasant country town near Boston, we can 
refer them to such, where the operations of the 
farm and of the animal and yegetable kingdoms 
are constantly showed in connection with the 
usual routine of book studies. ' 
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U. 8S. AGRICULTURAL SOCIBTY. 

Dr. Les, the Secretary of this society, states that 
the Executive Committee voted $200 to get out 
the first number of its Transactions, which will 
contain an account of the doings of the National 
Agricultural Convention, and such other matter as 
may be deemed appropriate and useful to the 
farming community. That this number will con- 
tain 144 pages, appear in August, and that ‘‘the 
best talent in the States is pledged to aid, hereaf- 
ter, in making the Journal of the United States So- 
ciety an honor to the first agricultural nation on 
the globe.’’ We are glad to notice this prompt- 
ness on the part of the committee, and have no 
doubt the secretary will proceed with a corres- 
ponding zeal, in conducting its pages through the 
press. 

We hope that for the credit of the “ first agri- 
cultural nation on the globe,” and for all in any 
way concerned or interested in the society, that 
its printing is not to be executed in the usual 
style of the art at the Capitol. We had rather 
the Journal would never appear, than present it- 
self in such questionable shape. It may be done 
in Philadelphia, Boston, Rochester, or in many other 
places, and done well, but we have yet to see the 
first specimen of elegant printing done at Wash- 
ington. 

This Journal should afford a sample of the art of 
printing as well as of sound opinions upon the 
subjects of which it treats; commanding the re- 
spect of all other professions, while it reflects credit 
upon those for whom it is more particularly in- 
tended. 

All persons who are desirous of promoting the 
objects of the society may do so by becoming mem- 
bers, and may participate in the advantages which 
it offers, by sending two dollars to Wiit1am Szx- 
pEN, Esq., Washington, D. C., Treasurer of the 
Society, or to Dr. Danret Lex, its Corresponding 
Secretary, who will see that all names are duly 
entered, and that the Journal, seeds, &c., are pro- 
perly mailed. 

The terms of membership now are the payment 
of $2 00 annually, but we trust the general gov- 
ernment will hereafter publish the transactions of 
the society and pay its other necessary expenses, 
and not subject the members who are to furnish the 
materials for its pages to this annual tax. 





te We exceedingly regret that Mr. Frencn, of 
Exeter, who had consented to address the mem- 
bers of the Hillsborough Co. Agricultural Society, 
at its approaching Fair, is not able to fulfil his en- 


gagement. Mr. French is a man of excellent 
taste, good talent, and withal a practical cultiva- 
tor, and would have given the Society much plea- 
sure. —Granite Farmer. 


Remarxs.—As we understand it, Mr. Frencn 





would have promptly fulfilled ‘Ais engagement,” 


had not the Hillsborough County Society found it 
necessary to change their time of meeting so as not 
to come in collision with the State Fair. We re- 
gret, also, that Mr. French cannot go to Old 
Hillsborough, because he is able to do them good 
service there. 





THE LATE A. J. DOWNING. 


[We copy from the Home Journal, the following just 
tribute to the memory of Mr. Downing, written by our Asso- 
ciate, Mr. Frencn.} 

Poor Downing is dead. In the dreadful calam- 
ity on the Hudson, which brought death to so 
many, and sorrow to the hearts of thousands more, 
he, whose name is associated with all that is fresh 
and beautiful in nature—with the starting grass 
and fragrant blossoms of spring-time—with rust- 
ling leaves and waving branches of sammer—with 
the clustering fruits and yellow harvest of autumn 
—has perished from the glad and beautiful earth ; 
how much more glad and beautiful because of the 
life of him who has just passed away. 

He who, as a prophet, inspired with the very 
genius of The Beautiful, taught us not only the 
eternal principles of taste, and thus enabled our 
judgments to appreciate its true manifestations, 
but also infused into our hearts a genuine love for 
what is lovely—giving to the eye a new light in 
the glancing of the moonlit water, and in the rain- 
bow-hue of every dew-drop of the morning—giving 
to the ear new music, as well in the solemn rust- 
ling of the tempest-stricken forest, as in the gentle 
murmuring of the zephyr through our latticed bow- 
er; he who, by his teachings, thus awakened in 
us a new life, and so brought _us more nearly into 
harmony with the great Author and Architect of 
all, has gone out from among us. 

He who, as a wise and gentle brother, has 
‘‘taken sweet counsel”’ with us, in arranging the 
“gurroundings’’ of our pleasant rural homes, in 
the position of every group of trees and every 
flowering shrub that ornaments the lawn ; he who 
kindly sat with us, and carefully ‘‘counted the 
cost”’ of our dwelling, planning with singular com- 
bination of knowledge and taste, the various con- 
veniences and luxuries of life, showing how far 
more necessary is a nice perception of fitness and 
harmony to right enjoyment, than abundant riches; 
he who has gilded the ‘refined gold’’ of the weal- 
thy, by working it out into what has been expres- 
sively termed the ‘‘frozen music”’ of architeeture, 
and at the same time has “painted the lily” and 
thrown ‘‘a perfume on the violet” for the pect 
and lowly, by enlightening their minds and filling 
them with new perceptions ; he, our master and 
our friend, suddenly is ‘blotted from the things 
that be.” 

And yet how little of such a man can die. To 
his family, to his immediate circle of personal 
friends, and those who met him in the daily walks 
of life, it is indeed death, in all its dread reality. 
With them, ‘‘each heart knowing his own bitter- 
ness,’’ and with their sorrow ‘‘the stranger inter- 
meddleth not.” But to us, who chiefly knew him 
through his written teachings, and have him still 
with us in the pages of his ‘‘Landscape Garden- 
ing,”’ ‘Cot Residences, ’’ and ‘ Country 
Houses,”’ in his ‘‘Fruits and Fruit Trees,”’ and 
‘The Horticulturist’”’—to us, to the world, to pos- 
terity, he stall lives. 
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We mourn for one who, in his department of 
knowledge, stood confessedly above any other on 
this whole continent—a man who came to us, not 
like most great minds, too early to be appreciated 
or even recognised, or too late to be useful, but 
who came and was welcomed just when the in- 
habitants of this western world had laid down the 
woodman’s axe, and were anxiously waiting for 
lessons which should enable them to advance from 
the stern and rigid principles of mere utility, to 
the higher amd more graceful pursuits of science 
and of art—from the rude cabin of the settler, to 
the vine-sheltered cottage or more lofty dwelling 
of the artist and the scholar. This man, we are 
told, is dead; but still he stands forth, for us, pre- 
eminent as if yet among the living, patiently, as 
heretofore, in his written words, replying again 
and again to our inquiry, How shall we make the 
earth more beautiful, and humanity more pure ? 

Philosophy has suggested that the impress of 
objects perceived by what we term sight, is con- 
stantly repeated, projected, again and again, into 
space, travelling with the rapidity of light, to be 
intercepted, perchance, thousands of years hence, 
by the refined senses of mortals even, translated 
to distant spheres ; so that nothing, whether it be 
a material atom, a note of music, or the reflected 
image of a flower, which has once been, can ever 
cease to be. The thought, however fanciful, is 
pleasing in connection with the memory of one 
whose life has been successfully devoted to the 
creation of beauty all around. ow these daguer- 
reotypes may have filled all space, and eternity it- 
self, with his beautiful creations! 

And now the trite question, usually so easily 
answered, when one has gone who occupied a — 
— in the public mind, will be heard, “* W, 
shall fill his place?”” The answer to this —— 
has already been suggested: Mis place is already 
filled. The niche in Fame’s Temple for him who 
should develope a new world, in the pursuits of 
‘‘Rural Life and Rural Taste’’ in America, like 
that for the discoverer of a continent, can contain 
but one statue. 

In early manhood he has fallen, but not, indeed, 
before he had finished a life-work, and we who la- 
ment what seems, at first, his untimely fate, should 
remember that ¢rue life is not measured by vibra- 
tions of the pendulum, and that ‘his life is long 
which answers life’s great end,’ whether it be 
drawn out to three score years and ten, or ended, 
like his, when scarcely half those years have passed 
away. 

And now, what eulogy for the dead? what 
monument to the memory of our friend departed * 
This work is also finished. Throughout the length 
and breadth of our country, wherever the air is 
fragrant with the perfume of cherished flowers, or 
murmurs through .cultivated groves and gardens, 
it breathes the praises of him whose spirit, more 
than any other, has refined the taste, and whose 
knowledge guided the hand of the cultivator, and 
the winds which sweep over our forests—* those 
grand old woods”’ of oak, and pine, and hemlock 
—already celebrate the fame of him who boldly 
asserted their right to the first rank in the world’s 
catalogue of the majestic works of nature. His 
monument! Is it not already on every hill-to 
and in every valley, in every town and every vil- 
lage, where Gothic art expresses, with its vertical 


Hope and all-embracing Love—where the. encir- 
cling, overspreading, terre Mm of Roman 
architecture illustrates, in public halls and capitols, 
the sentiments of patriotism and unity ? 

He has indeed ‘erected a monument more en- 
during than brass.’’ His memory! Is it not al- 
ready beautifully entwined with the vine that en- 
circles the stately columns on the banks of our 
noble rivers, or hangs from the humble porch of 
the tree-sheltered cottage? Who among us has 
built him a house, or planted a vineyard, or reared 
a rare flower, uninfluenced by his taste? Who, 
in town or country, does not cherish an abiding 
sentiment of gratitude and love towards one whose 
life tt was to refine and elevate the hearts of men, 
turning them from gain and worldliness to the ap- 
preciation of the beautiful in the works of Him 
who has not in vain, for his creatures, spread out 
the landscape, and made the woods vocal, and 
the air fragrant? No; of all who have thus sud- 
denly perished, 

“ He will not float upon his watery bier 

Unwept.” i 
With no desire to sketch his ~——ee life, or 
coldly to analyze his character as an author or an 
artist, but under the first impulse of the mingled 
feelings of sadness, of affection, of bereavement, 
which must find a wide sympathy throughout our 
country, as his melancholy fate becomes known, 
this notice of our departed friend has been written. 
‘* HEAVEN KEEP HIS MEMORY GREEN.”” 





A MODEL FARM. 
We take pleasure in referring the reader to an 
account on another page of a visit of several gen- 
tlemen to Mr. Mecui’s farm at Tiptree Hall, Essex 
Co.,England. Among the company present, num- 
bering about 25° gentlemen, was our Minister to 
England, the Hon. Assorr LawkeEnce. 

The feature in the account which affords us the 
most pleasure, is the expression of those fraternal 
feelings which are springing up rapidly in the citi- 
zens of the two countries. We thank Mr. Law- 
rence, in the name of the American people, for the 
assurances he has often given the English people 
that there is no settled hostility among us to that 
great nation; and “that we are naturally proud 
of our connection with her, and should the time 
ever arise when the mother country is oppressed 
by fear or other cause, she may rely upon the as- 
sistance of her daughter.” We feel confident that 
the British government is earnestly desirous of 
maintaining the most friendly relations with us, 
and that they will not allow the present fishery 
question, nor any other, to disturb these relations. 
We cannot doubt, for a moment, that our own 
government will act in regard to all questions be- 
tween us with generous considerations and the 
strictest integrity. 

There was once a deep-seated prejudice between 
the citizens of both nations, but happily is fast 
dying out, and replaced with feelings of sincere re- 
gard and confidence in each other. The London 





lines, in lofty towers and pointed arches, aspiring 





Times has spoken most unequivocally in several of 
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its leading articles during the last year, in relation 
to the common interests of the two countries, and 
avows the opinion that they ought to be indissolu- 
bly connected in every thing that relates to the 
welfare of each. Some of our own papers have 
met this feeling in a kindred spirit and have spread 
it broadcast among our population. That it may 
take deep hold of all hearts in each land ought to 
be the desire of every son and daughter of this 
free country ; that it will be the means of averting 
wars, and ages of oppression, we have no doubt, 
and therefore hail this new advent of peace with 
unmingled gratification. 

The agricultural meetings in both countries 
will do much to promote these enlightened and 
Christian views, and strengthen the bonds of af- 
fection, as well as interest, between the two lead- 
ing nations of the earth. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE “NEW DEPREDATOR”---OAK PRU- 
NER, 


[The following communication was received after the late 
letter from Dr. Harats was printed, and we have therefore 
omitted a considerable portion, as it had particular reference 
to the insect as described in the work on “Tusects injurious to 
Vegetation.” The writer states that his father “noticed it 
forty years ago, and has seen more or less of it ever since.”} 

Mr. Brown :—One reason why they are called 
‘‘new depredators,’’ is because in _— past they 
have operated to a small extent and have not been 
noticed by all, but this year they are very numer- 
ous; even the “oldest inhabitant’? cannot tell 


when their ee have been so great. They are 


not confined to the oak, but prey upon the apple, 
cherry, walnut, sugar-maple, &c.; within a few 
days I have found tee of sugar-maples, three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter, sawed off—on the 
ground, blown down by the winds ; I have picked 
out quite a number of the ‘‘sawers”’ from the 
branches that have fallen, and found that they va- 
ry in length from half to three-quarters of an inch. 
ut of the wood they seem to have no powers of 
*Jocomotion ;’”’ for one that I laid on a wall re- 
mained there over thirty hours, until it died, with- 
out moving half an inch from where I put it; it 
could only turn over. They are truly formidable 
looking ‘‘animals’’ when viewed through a micro- 
scope; they seem to be furnished with very sharp 
teeth, which may, like the rat’s, grow sharper the 
more they are used. Last week I took pains to 
count the branches that had fallen from a large 
white oak in our village, when to my astonishment 
I found five hundred and fifty-siz, to say nothing 
of those that may have been carried or blown off 
to a distance so that I could not count them, nor 
of the hundred or two which are eaten off, and 
still hanging to the tree by a portion of bark.— 
Some smaller trees that I have seen have suffered 
to a still greater extent in panes to their size. 
Should any person be inclined to doubt the cor- 
rectness of the above assertion, I would only say, 
if they will come here I will give them ocular de- 
monstration of its truth. Some of our noblest oaks 
—for the oak suffers the most—already present 
quite a ragged and lean appearance, and should 
this insect continue to work for two or three years 
\- hae this vear, many trees would he nearly 


pgs se gp T hope we shall take the advice 
of Dr. Harris, and pick up and burn the branches 
and with them the insects. ‘ 
James F, C, Hype. 
Newton Centre, Aug. 9, 1852. 
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EFFECTS OF THE LATH SEVERE WIN- 
TER UPON VEGETATION. 


The above is the head of an interesting editori- 
al in the last Farmer, and as the views of its read- 
ers upon the subject are solicited, I will communi- 
eate mine, hoping that others will do likewise. 

The question is asked, “Is it the intensity of 
the cold that has killed the trees and plants? and 
after clearly showing that the severity of the cold 
could not have been the cause, the inquiry is made, 
“to what then may be imputed such wide-spread 
injury to trees ?”’ 

The fact could not have escaped the notice of 
every observer, that the last autumn was favora- 
ble to the growth of trees until a late period, and 
that the cold weather commenced very suddenly ; 
consequently the newly-made wood had not suffi- 
ciently ripened for so sudden a change of temper- 
ature ; and hence in my opinion the injury. 

An acquaintance of mine early anticipating bad 
effects from the late growing of trees, pinched off 
the tops and extremities of some of his choicest 
and tenderest varieties to check their growth and 
cause the wood to ripen and prepare for winter; 
his success was complete. I have also previously 
had recourse to the same method, with beneficial 
results. It is more than forty years since I have 
had something to do in tree culture, but have nev- 
er known the damage to trees equal to the past 
winter, although once within that period it was 
severe in this section, destroying not only nursery 
trees, but in some instances, those of six and eight 
inches in diameter which had previously made a 
rapid growth and consequently did not ripen so 
early as those of less growth. Some indication of 
injury may be noticed by the close observer, very 
soon after the cap begins to circulate. First, a 
very faint yellowish shade may be discovered upon 
the inner surface of the bark (as I have noticed in 
examining the vitality of scions) which increases 
and seems to incline towards the root as the sea- 
son advances. Iam satisfied that early heading 
back, and covering the wounds with grafting ce- 
ment, trees whose extremities show indications of 
injury, is beneficial to their health, believing that 
the diseased sap exerts an unhealthy influence up- 
on the other parts of the tree. D. Tapor. 

Vassalboro’, Me., 8th mo., 1852. 


Remarxs.—Some of the best cultivators of trees 
are in the habit of pinching off the late, tender 
growth of branches. Out of the various experien- 
ces of observing men, we cannot doubt but that 
by-and-by some valuable discovery will be made, 
whereby we shall be able to prevent these occa- 
sional great losses in our trees and shrubs. 





Sutrnate or Live.—The attention of the reader 
is called to the article on the subject in another 
column. Te will not find it too long when he 





finds how nlainiy and nractically if is treated. 
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GOLDEN POLANDS. 

The Golden Pheasant, Golden Poland, Pheasant 
Malay and Spangled Hamburg are terms indiscrimi- 
nately applied by those not well versed in the differ- 
ent varieties of fowls. The term pheasant, as applied 
to fowls, we are inclined to think, is but a pleas- 
ant fancy. Nature is nature, and will not be 
kicked or coaxed out of her proprieties. She will 
not mingle the pheasant and the hen, and con- 
tinue it, any more than she will the fox and the 
rabbit, or the dog and the cat. There may be an 
unnatural connection, but its issue will be a mule, 
shorn of its virility and incapable of continuing its 
kind. Bird fanciers may tickle themselves with 
the fiction, but if the purchaser desires a pheasant 
he must not go to the hen-coop for it. 

The Golden Polands are sometimes called Gold- 
spangled, their plumage approaching to that of the 
Gold-spangled Hamburgs. The Golden Polands, 
when well-bred, are exceedingly handsome ; the 
cock having golden hackles and gold and brown 
feathers on the back; breast and wings richly 
spotted with ochre and dark brown; but little 
comb and wattles. The hen is richly laced with 
dark brown or black on an ochre ground; dark- 
spotted crest ; legs light blue, and displaying a 
small web between the toes. 

The Spangled Hamburgs are distinguished by 
their large top-knots being colored instead of 
white, and the black and conspicuous muffle or 
ruff on the throat and under the beak. There are 





two kinds,—the golden and silver-spangled ; the 
ground of the feathers of the golden-spangled be- 
ing a rich yellow, approaching to an orange-red, 
with black spots or spangles. 

The above sketch was taken from life from a 
pair owned by Mr. Rayyotps, one of the proprie- 
tors of the Farmer, who has a fine collection of 
fowls. 





A. J. DOWNING. 

The sudden death of this gentleman is one of 
those startling events which ought to admonish us 
of the uncertainty of life, and of the importance 
of being ready to receive the dread summons, come 
when and how itmay. Our heart is full of sorrow 
and sympathy for those so suddenly and awfally be- 
reaved of one so gentle and good; one whose 
clearness of intellect, benevolence and love of his 
kind has knit thousand of other hearts to his own 
and those of his near kindred. 

Encircled in mourning lines is the announcement 
of his death in the August number of the Horti- 
culturist, and immediately following is THE’ LAST 
leading article for that work from his hands. “An 
estimable friend who loves rural art and human 
kind as well as the lamented Downie, in a private 
letter before us says: ‘‘We have met with asad 
loss in poor Downtnc, who was so suddenly cut off 
in the Henry Clay. It is a tearful event to all 
who loved rural life. The death of such men’as 
Col. Skinner and Downixe admonish us to do 
with our might what our hands find to do.’’ Such 
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is the common sentiment, whenever we hear his 
name uttered. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DOMESTIC MANURE HEAP. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I am one of quite a numerous 

class, an owner of a house and half acre of land 
in the vicinity of Boston, where I am trying to 
raise fruit and vegetables for family consumption. 
Having anatural fondness for the business, and 
aided materially by a constant perusal of your valu- 
able pene and some experience, I have been tol- 
erably successful. My strawberries, this year, 
blossomed well, but produced but little fruit, ow- 
ing, perhaps, to the dry weather. Raspberries 
= ee tr and we" —- bore much 
ess than last year. Apples an saa 
well. Semahes, caitioulstie the marrow, I find it 
difficult to raise, grubs and other insects taking the 
life out of them, and the blossoms prove unproduc- 
tive. 

Like most of my neighbors, I have no stable, 
hog pen, or other manufactory for manure, and 
finding it necessary, to insure good crops, to have 
a supply of this article, I wish to inquire through 
you the best method of decomposing weeds and 
other vegetable matter, so as to make a 
dressing for plants. To collect this matter in 
piles and wait for its decomposition is a slow 
process, and after all, the product is not what is 
watted. Stable manure is expensive to buy, and 
whet I need is a domestic manure heap, which can 
be constantly increased and made serviceable, 
without at the same time offending the olfactory 
organs of the family and neighborhood. In other 
words, a cheap and proper supply of manure is what 


is wanted, and if you can give your readers a recipe 
for such an article, you will confer a favor on 
many who do not wish their vegetables to ‘cost 


more than they come to.”’ L, T..8. 

Brookline, Aug., 185%. 

Rewarxs.—We can tell our friend what course 
many people pursue under circumstances similar 
to his own, and find ‘‘material aid’’ in it. In 
some convenient spot, draw away the earth from 
the centre to the circumference, of a space eight 
or ten feet in diameter, so as to form a basin— 
much as the masons sometimes do in forming a 
mortar bed. Conduct the sink water to it, soap 
suds and all other waste water from the house. In 
this throw the rakings from the paths, the weeds, 
fine chip dirt and saw dust from the wood pile, 
leaves, and in the autumn the vines of tomatoes, 
cucumbers, potatoes, squashes, melons, and in 
short every thing that may be gathered (and con- 
siderable may be) in the management of half an 
acre of land. If a good deal of vegetable matter 
is collected and you desire a rapid decomposition, 
sprinkle quick lime in small quantities occasionally 
upon the heap as you are adding to it. Overhaul 
it and mingle thoroughly with the fork, adding a 
few pounds of gypsum during the operation. This 
mode of collecting and making manure requires 
constant care and a steady hand, but, as the mer- 
chants say, it will pay, and pay well. Those who 





have not tried it will be surpriséd how much may 
be accumulated in a year. During the summer 
the ‘mine’? may be surrounded by pole beans, 
which will yield a treble tribute—hide the defor- 
mity, form @ pleasant group in the garden and 
supply the table with a wholesome and seasonable 
vegetable. 

You may also find much benefit in the use of 
special manures. A little guano, applied in the 
right way, will prove of great service. It is com- 
pact, easily transported and applied, and for the 
garden is an economical dressing. Thoroughly 
mingled with mois¢ soil, it may be advantageously 
applied to any plant of the garden with good re- 
sults, generally. Mingled with moist loam it may 
be scattered upon borders and lawns, and will 
soon produce a visible effect, in giving them a fine 
dark green appearance. But leached and applied 
in a liquid form we think better. 

Other concentrated fertilizers may be used; 

such as bone dust, gypsum, ashes, &e. Ashes 
will scarcely come amiss on any soil ; its potash is 
needed everywhere. 
With these helps, and a judicious management 
of the “domestic manure heap,’’ with an eye to 
the Beautiful in the arrangement of walks, flower 
beds, groups of trees, flowering plants, roots, vines, 
&c., and a careful, neat cultivation of them all, 
what a charming adjunct may an half acre become 
to a well ordered home ; what delightful associa- 
tions shall spring up in the hearts of the children 
who pluck its flowers, while the parents walk in 
its cooling shades, happy in the affections of 
those whose tastes have been gently formed by 
the influences of the garden. 

A nar acre! a little world in itself; teeming 
with life and invitations to be virtuous and happy, 
with scope enough for the exercise of all your rural 
art and taste, and a convenient safety-valve for 
any superabundance of physical energy. 

Good old Izaak Walton commended certain de- 
lectable meadows and fruitful fishing grounds to 
those who “‘loved virtue and angling’’—and in 
imitation of his sage counsel we commend the gar 
den to those who love a delightful occupation, 
fresh and instructive scenes, and happy influences 
about them. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WHITE BLUEBERRIES. 


Mr. Brown :—In answer to your inquiry, if the 
white blueberries that I left at your office were cul- 
tivated, I state that they were not. I found them 
growing wild in a pasture in this town. They are 
also growing wild in Rochester, N. H. I cannot 
learn that any trial has been made to domesticaet 
them, and I can see no reason why they can not 
be ameliorated and improved in size uc- 
tiveness. I intend to secure the plant for trial, 
and shall also sow seed, which I think is the pro- 
per method to improve the fruit. z 

I think the time will come when the wild, in- 








oe berries will be cultivated success- 
fully and profitably, and if we can get a fruit that 
is as as the dark colored ones, and that is 


stainless, it will be a consideration with those who 
who regard a handsome set of teeth. 


Yours, 
Danvers, Aug., 1852. 


J. 8. Neepuam. 





AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. 
BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 
NO. L—ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


No class in the community have an equal in- 
terest in geology with farmers. No science is so 
interesting to farmers as geology in connection 
with chemistry. The two sciences can not be 
separated and justice done to either. While the 
elements of our globe, especially of soils, require 
chemical tests to determine their character, these 
very elements are absolutely essential for experi- 
ments to determine the fundamental principles of| 
chemistry. Oxygen, the most powerful chemical 
agent in creation, is also the most abundant ma- 
terial in rocks and soils. The one as an element, 
the other as an agent, are alike essential to each 
other, and both indispensable, as at the foundation 
of all agricultural science. 

A knowledge of each is as feasible as it is im- 
portant—entirely within the comprehension of a 
child six years old. Each is a science of facts 
more than of abstract reasoning—of facts, too, 
ante instructive and delightful to every young 
mind. 

Take an example :—The child has placed before 
him two glass tumblers—the one containing quartz, 
the other lime, or sand and chalk. The-name of 
each is of course as readily learned as the name of 
iron, lead, gold, tree, horse, or any other subject 
in nature or art. Into each tumbler is poured 
some sulphuric or muriatic acid. In the tumbler 
of lime the pupil observes an action—in that of 
quartz no action. He is told that this action is 
called effervescence. He hence learns to recognize 
lime and quartz, and the more certainly from the 
recollection that the one effervesces with acids and 
the other does not. : 

Here is an example o logy and chemistry, 
alike useful to the farmer poe _ Posen nem to the 
farmer’s child, or any child. The same simplicit 
and direct fundamental instruction run throug 
the whole of both of these exceedingly practical 
sciences. 

I may hereafter point out a few of the leading 
principles of these two seiences ; their connection 
with each other ; their essential importance to all 
classes, and, most of all, farmers; their exceeding 
fitness for the early instruction of children, and the 
entire feasibility of having them among the ‘first 
lessons’’ tauglit in each of the eighty thousand 
American schools. 

NO. IL.—SIMPLE ELEMENTS. 


Oxus is the Greek word for acid; ginomai, in 
Greek, means make; hence the literal meaning of 
oxygen is acid maker. Combined with sulphor it 
forms sulphuric acid ; with nitrogen, nitric acid ; 
with carbon, carbonic acid, &e. Respiration, 
combustion and fermentation are the three prin- 
cipal operations producing the combinations of 
oxygen and carbon ; the results, carbonic acid. 

Acids combine readily with metals, earths and 





alkalies—as iron, lime and potash. By chemists 
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these combinations are called salts, designated by 
with various bases, produces sulphates ; nitric, ni- 
trates, carbonic, carbonates. Si ate of lime is 
gypsum or plaster of Paris; sulphate of iron, cop- 
peras ; of soda, glauber salts ; of magnesia, 
salts. Carbonates of iron, copper lead, are 
ores of those metals. 

About a century ago water was found to be 
composed of oxygen and hydrogen, and common 
air of oxygen and ni n. About half a century 
since oxygen was foun Vy Sir Humphrey Davy to 
be an element of rocks, of course of soils, as it was 
of the alkalies, potash and soda. The other ele- 
ments in the earths and alkalies, combined with 
oxygen, were found by the same great chemist to 
be metals very peculiar in character. : 

It hence appears that oxygen is an element in 
air, earth te water, ty er in solid, 
liquid and aerial forms. In the whole it constitutes 
nearly half our globe. It is, of course, the most 
abundant element in the material world. It is 
also the most important t in producing 
changes in matter essential to human existence. 
It is very appropriately called vital air, as neither 
animal life nor any life can exist without it. It is 
no less essential to combustion than life. It also 
acts with great energy upon metals and other solid 
substances. In this action it produces three very 
large and important classes of © es 
acids, and salts. Iron rust is the oxide of iron 
the dross of lead, oxide of lead ; burnt lime, the 
oxide of calcium; pure potash, the oxide of pota- 
sium; pure soda, the oxide of sodium; silex or 
flint, the oxide of silicum. The combination of 
one part oxygen and four of nitrogen, constitutes 
the atmosphere ; three parts oxygen and one ni- 
trogen form nitric acid—aquafortis. Combined 
with other ee it a The large acids. 
Saltpeter is the nitre of potash. 
tity of oxygen it receives from the nitric acid fits 
it for a material for gunpowder—giving to that 
powerful agent its principal powers. 5 

A plate, tumbler and serap of paper, with a lit- 
tle water, will enable any teacher or ent to 
perform an experiment on oxygen equally simple, 
instructive and interesting. a deep plate — 
some water. On the water place a scrap of thick 
paper, piece of cork, or other light substance ; on 
that another piece of paper, or cotton moistened 
with oil. On lighting the pe r or cotton, place 
over ita large empty tumbler. The combustion 
continues for a few seconds, and when it is extin- 
guished the water occupies about one-fifth of the 
space in the tambler, showin the necessity of 
oxygen for combustion, and that it constitutes 
about one-fifth the air we breathe. What man, 
woman or child would not like to be familiarly 
acquainted with an element so abundant—an 
agent so active as oxygen, os ially when such an 
rca is equally simple, useful and delight- 

ul? 


, 
. 
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[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





Moss on Trees.—The American Farmer gives 
the following as an excellent application to the 
scraped vom, | to prevent the growth of. moss, and 
destroy of insects. One of soft pep: 
one pound flour of sulphur, and one quart of 
to aca together, and put on with a hard 
brush. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
ARSENICAL SOAP-—-ELM TREES. 


Mr. Eorror :—I have been a subseriber to the 
Farmer from its commencement, and I have re- 
ceived much valuable information from its pages. 
The last monthly number I think contains more 
interesting and useful articles than any which have 

eded it. 

I was much pleased with Mr. Frencu’s article 
on stuffing birds ; the recipe, however, for making 
arsenical soap is not quite definite enough for prac- 
tical application—viz., one-third soap, two-thirds 
arsenic, melted with one ounce of camphor gum. 
Will Mr. F. please correct, for one who wishes to 
prepare it. 

DISEASE OF ELM TREES. 

Tn our nursery we have lost quite a number o 
young elm trees from some cause unknown. The 
disease commenced at the ends or near the ends of 
the limbs, and extends downward to the trunk.— 
First the leaves curl up and turn black, the wood 
under the bark next turns to a dark brown color, 
which extends through the wood, and the whole 
branch dies. This process continues till the whole 
tree is dead. 

No cure can be effected unless the whole dis- 
eased part is taken off, the cut being made in the 
green and healthy wood ; and even then the dis- 
ease strikes other parts of the same tree, often en- 
tirely destroying it. We have had trees affected 
of sizes from two tu ten feet high. No insect or 
trace of any can be found on either the wood or 
leaves. 

Can you or any of your subscribers throw any 
light on this subject ' L. E. Novss. 

Abington, Aug. 11, 1852. 


Remarxs.—If not already so, Mr. Frencu will 
make all plain about the soap. Perhaps some of 
our readers have found a remedy for the diseased 
elm trees, and will communicate it for the benefit 
of friend Noyes and the ‘‘rest of mankind.”’ 





A PROLIFIO Cow. 

A correspondent informs us that Bens. Groraz, 
Esq., of Plastow, N. H., has a cow five years old 
this spring, which brought at one birth three 
calves, all of which are now living, about three 
months old, and doing well. Two are heifers and 
one a bull. He bought the cow when two years 
old from an eastern drover. She had a calf in 
May, 1849; another in 1850; a third in 1851 ; and 
the three on the third day of April, 1852. They 
weighed almost 110 Ibs. when dropped. The cow 
is of middling size. Mr. George states that the 
first season she gave milk, twenty-seven pounds of 
butter were made of her milk in three weeks. The 
calves are now running at pasture with the cow, 
and are thriving, of good size, and of about the 
same weight, though of different color, and are for 
sale. 





Fove Bartey.—Mr. Sauver Dinatey, of Colum- 
bia, California, has just arrived from that place, 





and brought us a stool of barley, which is some- 


what of a wonder in the vegetable world. It is 
the product of a single seed, and measures near the 
roots thirteen inches in circumference. From this 
one root there sprung one hundred and twelve 
vigorous straws or stems, one hundred and thirty 

one heads, and fourteen thousand one hundred and 
forty-eight kernels of barley! The stool grew near 
a spring where it found plenty of water, and threw 
up stalks about six feet high. Each head has six 
rows of kernels. 





SUFFOLE PIGS. 


This breed of swine is deservedly popular; the 
animals are quiet, cheaply and easily kept, and the 
pork commands a higher price in the market than 
any other. A day or two since we saw a lot from 
J. L. Lovertne, Esq., of Hartford, Vt., direetly 
out of the Stickney importation, which were as 
handsome as any style of beauty usually conceded 
to pigs. We think we have never seen handsomer 
than many from this gentleman’s stock. 

To our friends in that part of Middlesex county, 
we would say that Mr. D. G. Merriam, of Chelms- 
ford, has a pair from this stock, which for perfec- 
tion of form and manners have scarcely been sur- 
passed in this State. 

Mr. Raynoups, one of the proprietors of this 
paper, has just sent a pair to Georgia, from the 
same stock. These we have seen, and pronounce 
them the most perfect models in all pigdom.— 
They are to be exhibited at an annual fair in that 
State. 


WHITE CLOVER. 





We are satisfied that our farmers do not appre- 
ciate the white clover or white honeysuckle, as 
some call it, so higply as they ought, nor take so 
much pains as they should to cultivate it. In fact 
but very few sow it, when they lay down their 


lands to 
them with it. 

When once seeded with it, the soil will retain it 
a long time, for the low short stems will bear heads 
full of seeds, and those become scattered out into 
the soil, and thus the seed is kept in the 
and spring up whenever circumstances are favor- 
able bor its development. A moderately os 
loam is congenial for it, and if this be dressed wi 
an occasional dressing of plaster it will bring it out 
abundantly. It affords an excellent pasturage for 
bees, the best honey in the world being obtained 
by these little insects from white clover. 

It also affords the best pasturage for cattle, es- 
pecially cows from whose milk cheese is manu 
tured, as experiments have proved that cows that 
graze upon this species of clover yield milk that 
contains casein, or cheesey particles, in greater 
abundance than they do when fed on the common 

s. We throw these hints out for our readers 
to think of. Four or five pounds, mingled with a 
due quantity'of other grass seeds, will be sufficient 
for an acre, and it can be obtained at reasonable 
prices at the agricultural seed stores.—Maine 
Farmer. 


They trust to nature to supply 








Mechanics Department, Arts, &. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 

Jobn Souther, Esq., at the Globe Works, South 
Boston, has just completed a finely built locomo- 
tive called the ‘‘Indiana,’’ for the Terre Haute and 
Richmond Railroad. It is about twenty tons 
weight, and is a first class machine. Itis to be con- 
veyed via railroad to Buffalo, and thence to Cleve- 
land by water. We understand that the business 
of locomotive building was never better than at 
the present time. All the shops are crowded with 
work, and some manufacturers have orders which 
cannot be answered during the present year. In 
connection with the Globe Works, South Boston, 
Mr. Souther has in full operation at Richmond, 
Va., the Tredegar Works, where are manufactured 
locomotive and stationary engines for the Southern 
trade. Be has for both shops orders for about 
eighty locomotives, of which twenty-five are for 
roads in the State of Ohio. 

The Boston Locomotive Works, Harrison Aven- 
ue, are also taxing their energies to fulfil the or- 
ders the Company have on hand, and are now 
turning out two locomotives every week. 

Seth Wilmarth, at the Union Works, South Bos- 
ton, has contracts for twelve of his superior loco- 
motives, all to be completed within three months. 
Several of these locomotives are intended for the 





Hudson River Railroad, and are to be capable of 


running a mile a minute. 

The shops at Manchester, Lowell and Taunton, 
are crowded with work, while the locomotive 
builder, Rogers, of Patterson, N. J., has more than 
he can do, notwithstanding his great facilities for 
extensive operations. 

The cause of this great demand is the opening 
of a large number of new railroads at the West 
and South, and locomotives will have a ready sale 
for years to come, as plans have been laid to cover 
the whole of the North Western States with a net 
work of iron rails. There is also a demand for 
eastern machinists at the West, and numbers are 
leaving every month for railroads and machine 
shops in that section of our country.—Traveller. 





New Carrer Loou.—We saw in operation on 
Monday, at Mr. Bickford’s machine shop in this 
city, @ new carpet loom, the invention of John 
Goulding, Esq., a gentleman of well-known me- 
chanical ingenuity. It is much more compact, and 
occupies much less room, than any other ee 
loom now in use; pgp a space 20 by 10 feet 
inaroom 10 feet high. It weaves nearly twice 
as many colors as any other loom, of any pattern 
of Brussels carpeting that may be desired; and 
performs the work with much neatness and pre- 
cision; and gives to the web a high finish. It is 
a beautiful machine, of great simplicity in its eon- 
struction, and all the parts apparently so adjusted 
as to be durable in operation. It is much superi- 
~ b-. any carpet loom now in use.— Worcester Pal- 

adium. 





Inon.—The uses to which iron is put are be- 
coming more various every day. We have not on- 
ly iron railroads, iron locomotives, iron ships and 
steamboats, but iron bedsteads, iron furniture, and 
ir n crockery. We have iron stores, iron cottages, 
iron fish hooks, iron viaducts, and iron light- 
houses. We have not only iron rolling pins, and 





and in a few years will have iron overcoats an 
iron counterpanes, sheets of iron ig already 
wy common. Whether we shall ever reach iron 
cocktails, or pork made of pig-iron, is yet to be 
oe a should not be at all surprised, however, 
we did. 





A New Macuins.—A machine for painting win- 
dow blinds has been invented by Samuel Fd a 
inter of Worcester. The blinds are first 

inte a tub or long box of paint ; they are then af- 
fixed to circular pieces of 5 eae which run upon a 
shaft within a large cylinder made of zinc. - The 
blinds are then t within this cylinder for a 
few minutes, then taken out and brushed ‘over. 
By this machine one mancan paint easily 80 pairs 
of blinds in a day and not work over ten hours. 





Tue Tunnet Macaine.—We still receive accounts 
of the success of the great Hoosac Mountain Bor- 
er. The machine more than answers the e 
tation of the builders. It was warranted to 
six feet a day every day, and place the rock ina’ 
position to be taken away, or the builders were to 
receive no pay for the machine. The Greenfield 
Gazette says, that it is found that it will bore more 
than double that distance. In fact, it has, with 
the present imperfect state of its working, bored 
at the rate of twenty inches an hour. e rock 
operated on so far is the hardest kind of quarts 
rock.—Boston Journal. 











Ladies’ Department. 





DOMESTIC RECIPES, 


Buckwagat Caxrs.—One pint of buckwheat 
meal, one quart of water, salt just to taste, one 
gill of home-made yeast. Mix the water (which 
should be lukewarm if the weather is cold,) with 
the meal, add the salt and yeast, beat it well ; 
when light, bake them on a griddle. Grease the 
griddle, pour on a little of the batter, spread it'so 
as to form a cake about the. size of.a breakfast. 
plate. The cakes should be very smooth at the 
edges. When they are done on one side, turn 
them ; when brown on both sides, put some but- 
ter on the plate, place the cake on it, butter the 
top, bake another and put on it, butter it, and 
send them to the table. Buckwheat cakes are 
much better if they are sent to the table with only 
one or two on a plate. 


Sopa Biscurr.—Six ounces of butter, six ounces 
of sugar, one tea-spoonful of the carbonate of soda, 
one pint of milk, flour enough to form a dough.— 
Melt the butter in the milk and dissolve the soda 
in it. Stir in the sugar, and add flour enough to 
form a stiff dough. ead it well, roll it out thin, 
then knead it up again until it is smooth and light. 
Roll it out in sheets about a quarter of an inch 
thick, cut it into cakes, and bake them in a rather 
hot oven. 

Kisses, on Cream Caxe.—The whites of three 
eggs, one drop of essence of lemon, as ese gt 
dered sugar as will thicken the . Whisk the 
whites to a dry froth, then add the powdered su- 
gar. a tea-spoonful at a time, till the err is as 
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thick as very thick batter. Wet a sheet of white 
paper, place it on a tin, and drop the egg and su- 

on it in lumps about the shape and size of a 
walnut. Set them in a cool oven, and as soon as 
the sugar is hardened take them out ; with a broad- 
bladed knife, take them off the paper, place the 
flat parts of two together, put them on a seive in 
a very cool oven to dry.— National Cook Book. 


Syrup ror Preserves.—A correspondent of the 
Germantown Telegraph furnishes the following :— 
Take eight pounds of bright, clear New Orleans or 
sugar-house molasses, eight pounds pure water, 
aah vas pound coarsely broken charcoal. Boil to- 
gether for twenty minutes, and then strain through 
a flannel cloth folded double. Return the liquor 
to the kettle, with the white of one fresh egg, and 
boil moderately till the syrup forms a candy of the 
desired consistency, and strain again. This syr- 
up is a superior article for preserving pears, plums, 
&c., for tarts, and is preferred by most to that 
made of the best of sugar, being less liable to can- 
dy and ferment. 





A WIFE'S PRAYER. 


We do not assume that we recognize that which 
is truly beautiful in all that makes humanity ap- 
proach to the Divine ; but if there is anything that 
comes nearer to the imploration of Ruth to Nao- 
mi than the subjoined, we have not seen it :— 

“Lord! bless and preserve that dear on 
wito thou hast chosen to be my husband: let his 
life be long and blessed, comfortable and holy: 
and let me also become a great blessing and com- 
fort unto him, a sharer in all his joys, a refresh- 
ment in all his sorrows, a meet helper for him in 
all the accidents and changes in the world ; make 
me amiable forever in his eyes, and forever dear to 
him. Unite his heart to me in the dearest love 
and holiness, and mine to him in all sweetness, 
charity and compliance. Keep me from all un- 
a, all discontentedness, and unreasona- 

leness, of passionand humor; and make me hum- 
ble and obedient, useful and observant, that we 
may delight in each other according to Thy blessed 
word, and both of us may rejoice in Thee, having 
our portion in the love and service of God forever.’ 


the ordinary business of Pape " virtue, 
intelligence, a well regulated ‘mind heart, is. 
of higher value than heirship to the richest estate; 
than all outward advantages whatever. Such an 
estate, such advantages, are apt to inflate with 
pride, to lead to imprudence, to idleness and vice ; 
and where this is the case, it takes but a short 
time to squander a fortune and bar every door to 
respectability and happiness. But character, I 
repeat, never fails. It makes friends and subdues 
enemies, creates funds, opens the gates of oppor- 
tunity, draws around its possessor patronage and 
support, makes him a sure and easy way to wealth, 
to honor, and to happiness. 





Losr! Losr!—Many hours of precious time, by 
young men and boys, who loiter in front of the 
Custom House every evening. No reward is of- 
fered for their recovery, because they have flown 
into the irrecoverable past, and because the losers 
are insensible to their value. In the future, which 
is coming upon the loiterers, they will become alive 
to the importance of their loss, when too late, 
The morning hours of life then will have flown, 
leaving no record of their profitable use behind, 
but only a dull aching void. We trust they will 
make nuisances of themselves no longer, but set 
themselves to improve the time that is yet spared 
to them, in useful studies, or at least in healthful 
recreation. A loafer is a burden to himself, arid 
an eyesore to all beholders.—Portland Transcript. 


Wanted, 


A full-blood AYRSHIRE lWeifer Calf, 


" = 


x= \ > ere, for which a fair price will be 


paid. 
7 Apply at this office. 
Jaly 31. 


Mexican Guano. 


A NEW ARTICLE is now offered to the Agriculturist and 
Dealers, under the above name, from its having been found 
near the Mexican coast. It has been analyzed by C. T. Jack- 
son, M. D., State Assayer, Boston, Dr. David Stewart, of Bal- 
timore, and others. Dr. Stewart says it contains the largest 
proportion of Phosphates he has ever met with in Guano. 

: The Shawing are the result of the analysis made by C. T. 
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CHARACTER FOR THE YOUNG. 


Character is everything to the young, as it is 
the surest means of success in life. It it better 
than the most ample fortune ; it is better than the 
patronage of rich and powerful friends. A young 
person of established character, virtuous princi- 
ples, of good conduct, though he be poor, and left 
to his own unaided efforts, will rarely fail to make 
a way for himself in the world. He may be as- 
sailed by misfortune ; he may lose his health or 
fall into adverse circumstances, and so be embar- 
rassed and oppressed in his course ; but as a 
eral rule, it cannot be questioned that a fair cha- 
racter, a character for intelligence, virtue, and 
worth, is the surest pledge of success in life. For 
many years I have been accustomed to watch with 
great interest, the fortunes of the young in their 

— in life ; and long since have I come to the 
settled conclusion, that in so far as success is con- 
cerned, whether in the learned professions, or in 


Watet. vccccocccccccvcvecescocccosescwcestees 23.40 
Vegetable Matter. .........-sececseseseesevcees 15.80 
Soluble Salts (in Water) Phos. Soda............- 0.12 
Phosphates of Lime and Magnesia.............. 60.50 
Insoluble Matter (Belex).........<+cceccccncsees 0.10 


99,92 

The quality of this Guano as a rich fertilizer, and the great 
reduction in price compared with the Peruvian, is such as to 
render it an object for the agriculturist and dealers to buy and 
give it atrial. It has been tried in the vicinity of Norfolk, 
Va., and much approved by the Farmers, those who are now 
buying and using of it <i - It may be obtained in lots to 
suit purchasers of A. D. WELD, 127 State Street, PHINEAS 
SPRAGUE & Oo., T Wharf, or of P. A. STONE, who is the 
importer, and may be found at 15 Crescent Place, Boston, 
where also other information may be obtained pecting it. . 
It is also for sale by Parker & White, 8 and 10 Gerrish Block, 
Blackstone Street, D. Prouty & Co., 19 North Market Street. 

March 27. th 


Carrot-and Turnip Seed. 


HAVE FOR SALE, 
1000 Ibs. Orange Carrot Seed; 
500 Ibs. Yellow Ruta Baga Turnip Seed; 
500 lbs. White Flat Turnip Seed. 
Also, 200 lbs. Mangel Wurtzel Beet Seed; 
100 lbs. White Sugar Beet Seed; 
All of which were grown expressly for us, and are of the best 











quality. RUGGLES, NOURSE, MASON & CO., 
May 29, ti Over Quincy Murket, Boston 

















PSs aecer the following of 
and Horticul taral Books, embracing the re 
eminent American and » on the Farm, the 
Orchard, the Garden, &c. &c. 
American Farm Book, by Allen, $1,00 
Farmer’s Treasure, by Faulkner and Smith, 75 
Dana’s Muck Manual, 1,00 
Prize Essa me \Manures, by Dana, 25 
American Book, by Browne, 1,00 
Lectures on Prectical Agriculture, by Johnstone, 5 
Elements of Scientific Agriculture, by Norton, 50 
Principles of Agriculture, by Thaer, 2,50 
Practical Agriculture, by rag 75 
ulture for Schools, by Blake. 1,00 
Catechism of Agriculture and Chemistry, by John- 
stone and Norton, 25 
American Agricul turist. by Allen, 1,00 
Liebig’s Complete Wo: rk on Chemist ry, 1,00 
Farmer's and a Hand Book, by Marshall, 75 
Home for all, by Fowler, 50 
Book of the Farm, by Stephens and Skinner, 4,00 
Cottage and Farm Houses, by Duwning, 2,00 
Downing’s Country Houses, 4,00 
Rural Architecture, by Allen, 1,25 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening and Rural Archi- 
tecture, es 
Downing’s Cottage Residences, 00 
Fruit Gaskee, by Barry, 1,25 
Complete Gardener a Farmer, by Fessenden, 1,25 
Bridgeman’s Gardener’s Assistant, 2,00 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Gardener’s Instructor, 50 
American Fruit Culturist, by Thomas, 1,00 
Gardener and Complete Florist, 25 
Florist’s Guide, by Bridgem 50 
New England Fruit Book, by Ives, 56 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle, by Stevens, 1,25 
Rose Culturist, 38 
Johnson’s Gardener's Dictionary, by Landreth, 1,50 
Rural Economy, by Boussingault, 1,00 
American Rose Culturist, 25 
Bigelow’s Plants of Boston, 1,25 
Genera of Plants of the U. &., by Gray, 2 vols. 12,00 
Gray’s Botany, 2,00 
Parnell’s Chemistry, 1,00 
New England Farmer, by Cole, 1,00 
Ladies’ Guide and Skilful Housewife, by Mrs. Abel, 25 
Ilive and Honey Bee, by Richardson, 25 
Bee Keeper’s Manual, by Miner, 50 
Bird Fancier, by Browne, paper 25 cents, 50 
Townley on Bees, 50 
American Poultry Yard, by Browne, 1,00 
American Poulterers’ Companion, by Bement, 1,00 
American Fowl! Breeder, by Moore, 25 
American Herd Book, by Allen, 3,00 
American Shepherd, by Morrill, 1,00 
Domestic Animals, by Allen, 75 
Diseases of Animals, by Cole, 50 
Hints to Sportsmen, by Lewis, 1,25 
Dadd’s Anatomy and Ph i fra o fthe Horse, 1,00 
Mason’s Farrier and Stud Book, by Skinner, 1,25 
Management of Sheep, by Canfield, 1,00 
Yowatt on the P 60 
Knowlson’s Complete Cow Doctor, 25 
Horse Doctor, 25 
Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows, 38 
Treatise on Hot Houses, by Leuchars, .. 1,00 
Allen on the Grape, 1,00 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia, 10,00 
Schenck’s Text Book, - 50 
Breck’s Book of Flowers, m. 


Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees, 
For sale at the Publishers’ prices by RUGGLES, NOURSE 
MASON & Co., we Hall, yee ¢ Market,) Boston. 


April 3, 1852. 
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sale. Wo Me 


proved worthy of cultivation; also, Grain poe and Flower 
Seeds. All the varieties are raised and selec 


our trade, and 


who desire to procure seeds that will prove true to their names. 
7 Catalogues gratis, on application. 
RUGGLE 3, 6 


Jan. 1. 


Garden Seeds. 


any solicit the attention of purchasers of GAR- 
EEDS to our extensive stock, which we offer for 
ve all the sorts of Vegetable Seeds that have 


pera 


we do with confidence cea 


—~ =e & CO., 
Over Quincy Market, Boston. 





ACK VOLUMES ol the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, ele- 


gantly bound in Muslin, Gilt and Embossed, 
sale at this office. "e 7” m 


Boston, March 20, 1852 


Bound Volumes. 
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1000 dozen superior Grass « Seythes. 
ps Messer & ey 8 nce 


field & Lamb’s—Keyes & Dunn’s. 
Also, Lawn, Grain and Bush Scythes, of the best quality. 
1000 dozen Scythe Sneaths. 


Patent Grass, Lawn and Bush Sneaths, from the best manu- 
facturers in the country. 


2500 dozen Hay Rakes. 
Hall’s, Simonds’s, Carpenter’s, Page & Wakefield’s, Robin- 
son’s, Duggan’s and English best Hand Rakes. 
500 Drag Rakes. 

This Rake is.a hybrid between the Hand and Horse Rake; 
every good farmer should have one or more. 
3000 dozen Scythe Rifles. 
Clark’s celebrated. Whetstone Grit and Emery Rifles. Also, 
Austin’s, Anson’s, Wiliard’s, and others. 

200 gross Scythe Stones. 
Quinebaug, Chocolate, Norway Rag and Indian Pond; also, 
Woodwerd and Talacre ‘(English Scythe Stones. 
20 tons Grindstones. 


A well selected assortment of the celebrated Blue Sheet, 
warranted. Also, Grindstones of all sizes, mounted on frames 
and rollers complete. 


We. ned Fixtures, viz.: Flanges, Arbors, Cranks and 
ollers 
800 Horse Hay Rakes. 


Delano’s Patent, Revolving and Spring Tooth Hay Rakes 

all of which will be sold. at wholesale or retail, at very low 

prices, by RUGGLES, NOURSE, MASON & CO., 
June 15. tf Over the Market, Boston. 


Bolton Grey Fowls. 


A few pairs CHOICE BOLTON GREY 





FOWLS, for sale; price moderate. 
Inquire at this 
May 1, 1852. tf 





State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
OF WORCESTER. 


GUARANTEE CAPITAL, $100,000. 


Hon. JOHN DAVIS, President. 
Hon. Isaac Davis, Vice 
Hon. STEPHEN SaisBury, § Presidents. 
HIS Company was chartered in March, 1844, and com- 
menced business on the first of June, —_ Its business is 
conducted on the most economical principles. 
The well considered and sneuriahis pelley of this Company 
has been to prefer the ov and mutuality of the a nf 
the showy as large number of policies, and 
imposing amount o se, re alifornia risks have been uni- 
pens ew een and the multiplication of policies in cities 
especially liable to cholera has not been encour- 


The cash premiums of this company are calculated on the 
most approved tables of the probability of life, and at the low 
est rates which are deemed safe. 


Pamphlets, ——- the a gy and advantages of life 











assurance, with forms of application any of 
may be had by appilcation at the Office o in 
Worcester, or of the ts in all the anal towns in New 
eee. LARENDON m 
27, 1851. 
For sale, a full blood A BULL 


CALF, about 4 month old. 


Apply at Se ee Farmer. 
July 17, 1852. 
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Pure Devon Stock. 


COWS, HEIFERS, BULLS und BULL 
CALVES for sale. 
Apply at Office of N. E. Farmer, or to 
the subscriber. 
B. V. FRENCH, 
Braintree, Mass. 
lyr* 


Albany Drain Tile Works, _ 


No. 60 LANCASTER STREET,—West of Medical College. 
oo subscriber has now on hand, and will furnish to agri- 
culturists, Horse Shoe and Sole Tiles of the most approved 

patterns, suitable for land drainage, of a superior quality, of 
over one foot in length. Horse Shoe Tile 23, 34 oa 44 inches 
calibre, at $12, $15 and $18 Y 1000 pieces. | Sole Tile 23 and 
3} inches calibre, at $12 and 18 per 1000 pieces. They are so 
formed as to admit water at every joint, draining land from 12 
to 20 feet each side of the drain, being the cheapest and most 
durable article used. The great importance of thorough drain- 
age is daily becoming more apparent. 

Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 

Albany, N. Y., April 10. 12w—*6 JOHN GOTT. 


Babbitt’s Toilet Articles. 


THE BEST PREPARATION IN THE MARKET. 


Peers Cream and Rolls, for Shaving; Cytherian 
Cream, for Washing; Panariston Dentrifice, a new and 
highly approved article; Shaving Powders; Soap Powders; 
Crenoleum, for the hair, and all the Toilet articles from the 
laboratory of this celebrated manufacturer, at wholesale or 
retail, at my new store, 191 Washington Street. Agency also 
of Batchelor’s Dye, and Clirehugh’s Tricopherous. 

A A. 8. JORDAN. 
iw 








member, at the new store. 
duly 24, 1852. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SEX COUNTY AGRICUL 
8 oe 0 Meadows, 
wamp M 
be entered for premiums, trom and eher the Arat, 
tember next. a : 
> Application should be made 
BROWN, Secretary of the Society, 
of the Committee. Fall statements of th 
Farm and Crops, shoald accomp: i 
CHAR BABBIDG) 
SAMUEL CHAND 
SIMON BROW 


8w 





A BULL CALF, of deep red color; half 
Durham and half Devonshire breed; — 
would prefer that his sire should be 
vonshire. 

i> Apply at this office. 


July 24, 1852. uy 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


ss on the first of every month, b 
Joe. Noursg, at Quincy Hall, South 
Associate 


SIMON BROWN, Editor. 
FREDERICK ench’s 
HENRY F. FRENCH, Editors. 
ir Terms, $1,00 per annum in advance. 
i> All subscriptions to commence with the volume, Jan. 1. 
The Farmer, is devoted exclusively to Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, and their kindred Arts and Sciences; making a neat 
volume of 576 octavo pages, embellished with numerous en- 


gravings. It may be elegantly bound in muslin, embossed and 
gilt, at 25 cts. a volume, if left at the office of publication. 


ic> Also published at the same office every Saturday, ona 
large handsome folio sheet, the 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, (WEEELY,) 
An Independent Agricultural Family Newspaper. 


The News and Miscellaneous departments under the charge 
of WILLIAM SIMONDS, will include a full and careful re- 
port of the news of the Markets, and the news of the week, 
such as Domestic, Foreign and Marine Intelligence, Congres- 
sional and Legislative proceedings, Temperance and aot a 
Intelligence, and a general variety of Literary and M 
ous matter, adapted to family reading, comprising more use- 
ful and valuable reading matter than any other Agricultural 
Newspaper published in New England. Everything of a hurt- 
ful or even doubtful tendency will be carefully excluded from 
its columns. 

i> Terms $2,00 per annum in advance. 

The monthly contains nearly the same matter as the Agri- 
cultural department of the weekly. 

ocr Postmasters and others, who will forward four new 
subscribers on the above named terms, for either publication, 
shall receive a fifth copy gratis for one year. 


i> All orders and letters should be addressed, post-paid, 
RAYNOLDS & NOURSE, 


Quincy Hai, Sourn Market Street, Boston. 


Jonn Raynoips 
ket St., Boston. 





The postage on the New England Farmer, monthly, is as 
follows: 


For any distance not exceeding 50 miles 5 cents per year. 
Over 50, and not exceeding . 300 miles. .10 cents per year. 
Over 300“ Od | Ee 

Over 1000 ae 

Over 2000 + 

Over 4000 


To prevent any misunderstanding, we quote the 16th sec- 
tion of the law of 3d March, 1845, which is us follows: 


Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, that the term “Newspa- 
per,” herein before used, shall be, and the same is hereby de- 
fined to be, any printed publication, issued in numbers con- 
sisting of not more than two sheets, and published at short 
stated intervals of not more than one month, conveying intel 
ligence of passing events, and bona fide extras supple 
ments of such pubtication. 


“ 
“ 
“ 





